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Modern Milling Facilities 
2igger Profits for You! 





Me has the Answer! 


Solve Your Problems by Putting International's 
*“Bakery-Proved” Flours to Work for You. 


Why worry about varying production results cutting 
into your fair share of the profit? Mr. I, the Interna- 
tional man, can show you the way to worry-free, 
profit-plus baking in practically no time at all. 





“‘Best-of-the-crop”’ wheat selection, rigid scientific 
product control, and the most modern milling facili- 
ties available all add up to smooth running produc- 
tion schedules and bigger profits for you! 


Rigid Laboratory Control 


Every known scientific control 
is used in International labora- 
tories to assure absolutely uni- 
form, top-quality baking. 


Regardless of your particular shop requirement, 
there’s a “Bakery-Proved”’ Flour to fit your need. 
Use these fine flours to improve your profit picture. 
Call your International representative today. 


International 


MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 








“BAKERY-PROVED" 
Trade Mark 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—8,000 Cwts. Daily Capacity © Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 





I . H FLOURS return handsome dividends 
for every bit of baking skill and energy the 
baker puts behind them. These excellent 
flours are milled to a quality standard that 

yields the maximum response in loaf quality. 
ae This is the result of careful planning to give 
you consistently better flours. 














THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W. 29th Steet KANSAS CITY, MO. L.D. 243 L.D.27 
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‘THERE 1S NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 














WINGOLD 


RYE FLOURS 
With their ROSEN RYE FLAVOR have 


won the favor of Bakers Interested in pro- 
ducing a loaf of Rye Bread Excellent in 
Quality and Flavor. 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 


There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


YW. J. JENNISON CO. 


a 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 








HV 1nd 


MiLiLsS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 


CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 




















A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Miils 


900 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YORK 
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To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


i FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « 










Or get a better value 


Or receive better service « Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sgatT? zg, v.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & OO, EasTeRN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorRK CITY 





Centennial FLOURING senate’ 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











Complete Grain 





Facilities for 
Serving the 





Members of 
All 
Commodity Ex- 


Leading 





Milling Trade 


changes. 





UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 








Wabash Elevator © Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 











1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 


CHICAGO ¢ KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK @ ENID : 
FORT WORTH ® AMARILLO 

















BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MiLt ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S MOST MODERN 


MILLS AT SPOKANE ~ WENATCHEE RITZVILLE 





PORTLAND 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 

ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
: HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 

LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 

SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 

CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 

















DON’T NEGLECT Elevator Heads 
—They Start Fires 


AVOID CHOKES —— But If a Choke Occurs 


Examine Head Pulley Immediately 





., » Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 


If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 
COz¢ extinguisher fluid 


lf Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT 


ASSOCIATION OF MILL & ELEVATOR 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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your brand looks better on the ba 





Seles Offices in Principal Cities 


General Offices St. Lovis 2, Mo. 


printing, of course. 
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your flour looks whiter in the ba 
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The story of POLAR BEAR 
quality goes back over many 
years. Today as always there 
is extra baking value in the 
flour that bears the trustworthy 
name of POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
A] ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 








- Saar In these days of government loans, there is generally 


a thin quality end each spring to every wheat crop. 
That's when our customers appreciate more than ever 
our huge storage facilities. We will serve you faithfully 
all year with wheats of top milling and baking char- 
acteristics. Call Grand 7070. 


BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING + KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





bie nigel OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN « FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, eresioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice eres. & x. c. mar. 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 














PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 
Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


eee, 
8 
. 
. 


Capacity: 14,400 Cwrs. Dairy 
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ITS IN THE RECORD | CANADA'S 





gS 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
sieie a THE WEST Ot mM MONARCH 
NELSON "F" CRESCENT 
ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 
| eiiieiaes MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


| Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ‘““ MAPLEFLOUR” 


i 
LA . 
; 


> 7] 


| 
& 


Robin Hood Flour WESTERN CAMADA-IT'S BETTER 
Mills Limited opine inn 














PURITY THREE STARS 


CANADACREAM —s STERLING 
RE Ld. UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS.CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON ‘ - TORONTO CANADA 

































rs 





» 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


— 





Cable Address ALL 





“HASTINGS” CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


hs 








- 
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Gladiola 


Red Glefant 


FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 











Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





WALT=ROGALSKY MILLING iG CO 


=. AOR PUES KARAS ° 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 













Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Mread is the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


WM Grey atre)ifeleli-ve Ma loll] am util @em 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Ta alite ME Gelaltel: 


a. 
CONTROLLED 


KANSAS 
DIAMOND 
BAKERY 
FLOUR 











TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wesdou 
QUALITY FLOURS ) 


FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS y 
Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 


Mellow Type Protein 





NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Islaad, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s" 120%: 


MO. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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CREAM LOAF 





FLO 
BLEACHED UNENRICHED 
exmmanncn inne MHL SE 


for dependability, uniformity, 








consistently satisfactory baking results, 


day after day, season after season. 









= Commander-Larabee 


MiLLING COMPAN Y 
A DIVISION OF ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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Trade Group Asks 


Business Approach 
to Wheat Surplus 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. government now finds itself with 
its agricultural commodity surpluses much like many businessmen 
have in the past. The answer to the problem is to halt further ac- 
cumulation, find means to reduce the excess inventory and in so 


doing minimize the loss. 


That in a nutshell was the advice handed to White House 
consultant Clarence Francis, former head of General Foods, Inc. 


and now serving as top adviser to 
the President on the problems of 
agricultural surpluses. 

A six-man grain industry commit- 
tee met here last week with Mr. 
Francis on an invitation basis with- 
out any formal advisory committee 
standing attached to the group. They 
had been requested to meet and ex- 
change ideas on the grain surplus 
problem. Joining the group was John 
H. Davis, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture. 

First, the industry representatives 
reported that the wheat surplus fac- 
ing the U.S. was probably between 
400-500 million bushels. They cau- 
tioned against any effort to attempt 
to move this quantity in great volume 
at too fast a pace and saw the bal- 
ancing of stocks as one of probably 
a three year term. 

World Trade Outlook 

This recommendation was based on 
a judgment that the world trade in 
wheat may fall as low as 600 million 
bushels for the next crop year. Of 
this Canada would be the primary 
supplier selling not less than 200 mil- 
lion bushels, and the U.S. wouid have 
to fight competitively for 200 million 
bushels as a residual supplier, meet- 
ing competition of Argentina, Turkey, 
Australia and Canada competition in 
the world flour markets. 

On the production side, the group 
said that efforts to halt further ac- 
cumulations of wheat would require 
rigid controls, such as acreage and 
even bushel market restrictions. 

This recommendation conforms 
with repeated recommendations from 
U.S. Department of Agriculture econ- 
omists, who have contended that since 
acreage allotments were little more 
than rationing of land use, it was 
necessary to close the last loop-hole 
in this type of restriction and im- 
pose bushel marketing restrictions. 

The informal committee lent little 
sympathy to the so-called give-away 
machinery broadly seen as the open 
sesame to curing the surplus problem. 
But on the other hand, the group saw 
a steady whittling away of the sur- 
plus pile through trade channels at 
appropriately priced government 
stocks as the only solution, except 
such emergency relief programs to 
avert or relieve disaster. 

At the committee session, it is un- 
derstood that government officials 
tested trade opinion on the advisabil- 
ity of the naming of a big name mer- 
chandiser to execute an over-all pro- 
gram to dispose of these stocks. As 
far as can be learned the committee 
saw little utility in this suggestion. 

Subsequently it has been learned 
that Mr. Francis, evidently impressed 
with the concrete analysis of the 
group, has now decided to bring in a 
two-man consulting combination, 





chosen from the six-man team. It is 
believed that the two-man team will 
consist of grain men from the private 
trade. 
Lower Quality Wheat 

On the domestic disposal side the 
committee urged that more attention 
be given to the availability of wheat 
of lower quality for domestic feed use. 

This recommendation ties in with 
ideas previously expressed by some 
members of this committee who have 


advocated that the U.S. pricing policy 
for wheat under the International 
Wheat Agreement be aligned with 
Canadian wheat prices on the basis 
of the quality of U.S. wheats—-in 
short that U.S. wheats be discounted 
from the basic Canadian grade of the 
IWA. 

The trade representatives who met 
here with Mr. Francis were: J. Ray- 
mond Barnes, president of the Tide- 
water Grain Co. of Philadelphia; 
Julius Hendel, vice president of Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis; Dean McNeal, 
vice president of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Aksel Nielsen, head of 
the Westcentral Cooperative of Oma- 
ha; Harold E. Sanford, vice president 
of Continental Grain Co. of Portland, 
Ore., and Donald H. Stevens, vice 
president of General Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis. 

The 600 million bushel world export 
trade in wheat for the new crop year 
has subsequently been seen on the 
low side based on information con- 
cerning western European crop con- 
ditions. 

Informed government officials in 
world markets said subsequent to the 
trade session with Mr. Francis that 
crop conditions in western Europe 
were not good. Doubt was expressed 
that Europe could repeat the excel- 
lent production level for wheat which 
was made last year. These officials 
are inclined to place the gross world 
wheat trade for next year at nearer 
700 million bushels. 





Need for Technical Progress 
Stressed at AOM Conference 


By PAUL L. DITTEMORE 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


CHICAGO—Four phases of cereal 
processing will come under close ex- 
amination during the 58th annual 
technical conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers, which 
opened May 24 at the Hotel Sherman. 

The conference got under way the 
afternoon of May 24 following the 
traditional complimentary luncheon 
at which the operative millers were 
guests of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. The 
technologists were twice welcomed 
to Chicago—by Sylvester J. Meyers, 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade and also president of Arcady 
Farms Milling Co.; and by H. E. 
Muzzy, president of the Quaker Oats 
Co., Chicago. 

The remainder of the opening ses- 
sion was devoted to presentation of 


annual reports by the association's . 


officers and the chairmen of the three 
“action” committees: technical, sani- 
tation and education. 

A forum dealing with flour milling 
machinery developments was a fea- 
ture of the program May 25. Taking 
part in the forum discussion were 
H. K. Swan, Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Co., Milwaukee; Ernest 
Roth, Buhler Bros., Inc., Uzwil, 
Switzerland; Dr. H. Gehle, MIAG, 
Braunschweig, Germany; Denys W. 
Povey, Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., 
Rochdale, England; and G. H. Sugden, 
Henry Simon, Ltd., Stockport, Eng- 
land. This session occupied the fore- 
noon of the second day of the con- 
ference. 

Following the program pattern es- 
tablished at the 1953 conference, each 
half-day session will deal with one 
topic and the program will include 
three or four speakers, Other phases 
of cereal processing scheduled for 
discussion include corn milling, bulk 
handling and storage of cereal prod- 
ucts, and feed milling. 


The organization will hold its an- 
nual business meeting and election of 
officers May 26 and the conference 
will close with a banquet and enter- 
tainment program May 27. 

Willard F. Meinecke, General Mills, 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash., in his presiden- 
tial address presented at the opening 
session, pointed to the decline in pro- 
ductivity of cereal processing plants 
since 1939 as evidence of the need of 
technical advancement. He said that 
the bureau of business research, Ohio 
State University, had presented data 
showing that the cereal processing in- 
dustry had registered a decline of 


(Continued on page Zo 





General Mills’ 
K.C. Workers 
Get Wage Hike 


KANSAS CITY—A double-barreled 
increase of 3¢ and 5¢ an hour is a 
major feature of a new labor contract 
negotiated in Kansas City last week 
by General Mills, Inc., and Local No, 
15, American Federation of Grain 
Millers. 

The contract replaces one which 
will expire June 14, Three cents of 
the increase will be retroactive to 
April 3; the additional 5¢ will become 
effective June 14. 

In addition, the new contract pro- 
vides a 2¢ an hour increase in differ- 
ential for night shifts, which will 
raise the differential for the second 
shift from 6¢ to 8¢ an hour and for 
the third shift from 8¢ to 10¢ an hour. 

A seventh paid holiday, Washing- 
ton’s birthday, is provided, and the 
union is granted check-off privileges 
for dues and initiation fees. 

J. A. Leveridge, business represen- 
tative of the local and vice president 
of the international union, said the 
new contract would put the average 
hourly wage at $1.85. He said the 
agreement would be the pattern 
sought in negotiations with other 
flour milling and grain elevator firms 
in this area. 

General Mills is not a party to 
the area agreement that embraces 
other milling firms in Kansas City, 
including Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co., Flour Mills of America, Inter- 
national Milling Co. and Rodney Mill- 
ing Co. Mills at some other points in 
the Southwest operated by the firms 
also are in the area contract group. 
No agreement has been reached as 
yet with the union in negotiations of 
these firms. 





Bakery Sales Up 


WASHINGTON — March sales of 
bakery products in retail establish- 
ments rose 10% above March, 1953, 
figures, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Sales were up 
12% in March, 1954, compared with 
February, 1954. Sales during the first 
three months of 1954 were 9% above 
those for a similar period in 1953, 





Bakery Strike Hits 
Kansas City Area 


KANSAS CITY--A strike of inside 
employees closed nine major whole- 
sale bakeries in Kansas City May 22 
Two chain store bakeries and three 
other smaller wholesale plants signed 
new contracts with the union and 
continued in operation. Union officials 
estimated that about 80% of Kansas 
City’s bread production is affected by 
the strike. 

The old contract with the union ex- 
pired April 3 and negotiations since 
that time failed to bring about a set- 
tlement on a new contract. 

A similar strike also affects three 
major wholesale bakeries in Spring- 
field, Mo., where about 300 union em- 
ployees are involved in the walkout. 

Originally Local 218 of the bakers 
union in Kansas City sought a short- 
ening of the work week from 40 to 35 


hours. However, in the case of the 
five bakeries which signed the new 
contract all of the provisions of the 
old contract, including the 40-hour 
week, were continued. The new con- 
tracts provided for a 10¢ per hour in- 
crease in pay. The companies against 
whom the strike was called offered 
7¢ per hour increase. 

Plants that are struck include Con- 
tinental Baking Co.; General Baking 
Co.; American Bakeries Co.; Holsum 
Bakers; Interstate Bakeries Corp.; 
Manor Bakers; Wagner Baking Co.; 
Carter-Murreli Baking Co. and 
Queen's Taste Baking Co 

Companies who have signed a new 
contract are Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co.; Safeway Stores; The Vienna 
Bakery, the Roma Bakery and the 


New York Bakery. 
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Industry Leaders Honored at MNF Banquet 





Charles R. McClave 


CHICAGO.-The 52nd annual con- 
vention of the Millers National Fed- 
eration, Chicago, was topped off by a 
banquet in the ballroom of the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, May 18. 
More than 150 members, guests, al- 
lied tradesmen and ladies attended. 

The speaker of the evening was 
Theodore F. Koop, director of Wash- 
ington news and public affairs, Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Koop gave an inti- 
mate insight into the Washington sit- 
uation 

A highlight of the banquet occurréd 
when Frank A, Yost, Hopkinsville 
(Ky.) Milling Co., new president of 
the MNF, was presented a commis- 
sion as a Kentucky Colonel, by the 


George P. Urban, Sr. 


authority of Gov. Weatherby of Ken- 
tucky. The presentation was made by 
Howard W. Files, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Charles R. McClave, Montana Flou: 
Mills, Great Falls, Mont., was named 
as an honorary member of the MNF 
Also elected to this honor was George 
P. Urban, Sr., George Urban Milling 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mark N. Mennel, Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, O., was recognized. He 
was named president of the federa- 
tion 40 years ago, and still holds the 
distinction of being the youngest man 
to hold the presidency of the federa- 
tion--he was in his 
when elected. 


early thirties 


Mark N,. Mennel 


The ladies attending the annual 
social and cocktail hour of the Millers 
National Federation, held the first 
afternoon of the annual convention, 
delighted with giant orchids, 
presented them by the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 

The annual meeting of the MNF 
was reported in detail in The North- 
western Miller last week. In addition 
to full information of the regular 
federation session, The Northwestern 
Miller presented the text of a report 
on the milling industry by Herman 
Steen, vice president of the MNF, and 
one on the bulk handling of flour, by 
D. H. Wilson, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago. 


were 





Evaluation of Flour Milling Changes 


Where do we stand today? The 
answer to that question can be made 
quite clear, but only as we consider 
where we stood in previous periods. 
To determine where we stand today, 
let's look at a few simple problems in 
arithmetic. 


(All references to numbers of mills 


and their capacities refer to mills 
over 400 ewt. daily capacity. Accord- 
ing to Government figures mills of 


400 ewt. or less produce somewhere 
between 2 and 3% of the total flour, 
and for purposes of clarity and sim- 
plification we have eliminated this 
group. To that extent the following 
figures are not fully accurate.) 


Problem No. 1 


In 1929 there were 551 mills with 
active daily capacity of 1,185,935 ewt. 
They produced 237,811,000 cwt. In 
that year the per capita consumption 
of flour was 173 lb. From these fig- 
ures we get this simple equation: 

237,811,000 ewt. of flour pro- 

duced, divided by 1,185,935 cwt. 

of daily capacity equals 200 days 
average operation. This means 
that in 1929 mills averaged ap- 
proximately 4 days operation per 
week. 

Problem No, 2 


During the depths of the depression 
in 1935 (the second smallest year of 


By Earl Cross 


production for the industry) 482 mills 
with active daily capacity of 1,087 

230 cwt. produced 202,325,000 cwt 
The per capita consumption was 154.3 


lb. From these figures we get this 
simple equation: 
202,325,000 cwt. of flour pro- 


duced, divided by 1,087,230 cwt 
of daily capacity equals 186 days 
average production for all mills 
This means that in 1935 mills ran 
on the average less than 4 days 
per week. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: The accompany- 
ing article is from an address by 
Earl Cross of the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas, at the Millers 
National Federation convention. Mr. 
Cross evaluated flour milling capacity 
changes which were detailed in an 
exhaustive analysis by Herman Steen, 
MNF vice president. (A summary of 
the analysis appeared in the May 18 
issue of The Northwestern Miller.) 
After analyzing the changes, Mr. 
Cross discussed their effect on the 
future of the business. In connection 
with his talk, he paid tribute to Mr. 
Steen and the federation staff for the 
tremendous amount of time and effort 
in preparing “the most thorough and 
complete report on the milling in- 
dustry that has ever been made.” 





Problem No. 3 
In 1947, the second largest volume 
year in milling history, 412 mills with 
active daily capacity of 1,120,295 ewt. 
produced 289,427,000 cwt. The per 
capita consumption was 141.8 Ib. 
From these figures we get this simple 
equation: 
289,427,000 cwt. of flour produced, 
divided by 1,120,295 ewt. of daily 
capacity equals 258 days average 
production for all mills. This 
means that in 1947 mills ran an 
average of 5 days per week 
In 1953, 277 mills with daily ca- 
pacity of 902,385 cwt. produced 224,- 
000,000 cwt. The per capita consump- 
tion was 130 lb. From these figures 
we get this simple equation: 
224,000,000 cwt. of flour produced, 
divided by 902,385 cwt. of daily 
capacity equals 248 days average 
production for all mills. This 
means that in 1953 mills ran an 
average of for practical pur- 


poses 5 days a week 


Decreases Since 1947 

In this critical period from 1947 
to 1953, the industry has sustained 
a drop in production from 290,000,000 
ewt. to 224,000,000 cwt., making a net 
loss of 65,000,000 ecwt. During the 
same period the number of mills has 
decreased from 412 to 277, making a 
net loss of 135 mills. During the same 
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period, the daily capacity of active 
mills has dropped from 1,120,295 ewt. 


to 902,385 ecwt., or a net loss of 
217,910 cwt. 
There has been no similar loss of 


mills or capacity or production in any 
like period in the history of milling. 
This period of adjustment was 
brought about not by choice but by 
economic necessity. 

Today, all active milling capacity 
has available approximately 248 days 
of grind per year, or—for practical 
purposes—a 5-day week. (It is one of 
the fundamental principles of the 
milling business that all mills do not 
operate at exactly the same rate of 
capacity. Under certain conditions 
some mills will operate more than 5 
days—-even as much as 7 days during 
certain periods and in certain areas 
whereas other mills will operate less 
than 5 days. A rather humorous but 
outstanding example of the latter is 


that mill which today is operating 
only on weekends Saturday and 
Sunday— but apparently doing so very 


successfully.) 


Close to Balance 
In the 
agement 


light of present-day man- 
and labor philosophy, the 
milling industry has (for the first 
time in peace time) not by design 
or intent but by the simple inescap- 
able laws of supply and demand, 
achieved reasonably close to an eco- 
nomic balance between capacity, pro- 
duction and consumption. 

We ask ourselves: “Is this condition 
one that is likely to continue or is 
there something in the foreseeable 
future which will cause it to change?” 
To help find the answer let’s again 
look at Herman Steen’s presentation 
of facts. 

Some of those basic factors of in- 
fluence that contribute to a relatively 
stable condition are: 

1. Closing of mills—-During the pe- 
riod 1930 to 1954, 278 mills were 
closed, representing 495,240 cwt. of 
capacity. 132, or nearly half of the 
mills closed, representing 247,115 cwt. 
of daily capacity, were closed in the 
critical period 1947 to 1953. The clos- 
ing of mills will continue due to 
obsolescence, poor location, popula- 
tion shift, changes in wheat growing 
areas as to volume and quality, the 
desire on the part of certain millers 
to transfer capital into more lucra- 
tive businesses, and other reasons. 
However, it is reasonable to believe 
that the rate of closings will be far 
less drastic during the next few years. 

2. Capacity decreases in existing 
mills—-During the period 1930 to 1954, 
31 mills reduced capacity. The total 
reduction was 103,330 cwt. per day. 
One-third of this capacity reduction 
occurred in the critical period 1947 
to 1954. There probably will be more 
capacity decreases. 

3. Mills destroyed by fire, ete. 
During the period 1930 to 1954, 48 
mills were destroyed by fire, etc. It 
is inevitable that additional capacity 
losses will occur in this manner. 

Some of those basic factors of in- 
fluence that may change the present 
degree of relative stability are: 

1. Capacity increases—During the 
period 1930 to 1954, 327 mills in- 
creased their capacity. This total ca- 
pacity increase was 277,805 cwt. per 
day. There will be additional capacity 
increases in existing mills due pri- 
marily to cost factors adversely af- 
fecting certain marginal sized units, 
the prohibitive cost of new mill con- 
struction as compared to increasing 
the capacity of present mills, and the 
inherent desire on the part of some 
companies and individuals to expand. 

2. Closed mills re-opened From 
1930 to 1954, 23 closed mills were 


(Continued on page 26) 
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MNF Honors Late 
Milling Leaders 


CHICAGO—Members of the Millers 
National Federation, attending the 
52nd annual convention of the or- 
ganization at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago May 18, stood in rev- 
erent silence to hear the roll call 
of the dead 

S. T. Chase, Lexington (Ky.) Roller 
Mills, read the list of members in 
the industry who had died in the pre- 


ceding year. The secretary of the 
federation is to send suitable mes- 
sages to families as a token of the 


esteem in which they were held. 
The deceased were: 
W. Stanley Allen, vice president, 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
Wash 

Gustave A. Breaux, retired vice 
president, Ballard & Ballard Co., and 


secretary, Southeastern Millers Assn., 
Louisville 

L. G. Gottschick, retired president, 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas. 

J. L. Grigg, secretary, Southern 
Illinois Millers Assn., Sparta, Ill, and 
honorary member, Millers National 
Federation 

Perry M. Hayden, president, Hay- 
den Flour Mills, Tecumseh, Mich 

Samuel Plant, retired president, 
Plant Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, and 


president, Millers National Federa- 
tion, 1916-18. 

William H. Sudduth, retired presi- 
dent, Commander-Larabee Milling 


Co., Minneapolis. 


BREAO IS THE STAFF OF ire - 


Michigan Elevator 
Exchange to Expand 


SYLVANIA, OHIO 
been broken for a new 2,000,000 bu. 
addition to the Michigan Elevator 
Exchange in Sylvania, Ohio. The 
project will cost more than $500,000, 
according to James R. Bliss, general 
manager of the exchange. 


Ground has 


The new unit—third built by the 
Michigan firm on the Sylvania site 
since 1952—-will bring total capacity 


to 3,800,000 bu. Pour- 
ing of concrete for the huge silos will 
begin June 15. The new addition is 
scheduled for completion by Septem- 
ber 


of the elevator 


BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MNF Committee Plans 
Meeting in Seattle 


CHICAGO—-The executive commit- 
tee of the Millers National Federa- 
tion, in a brief meeting the afternoon 
of May 18 during the annual conven- 
tion at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, agreed that the next meet- 
ing of the executive committee would 
be in Seattle, Wash., sometime in 
August 
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Otis B. Jones 


PRESIDENT — Otis B. Jones, Rapi- 
dan (Va.) Milling Co., was elected 
as the new president of the National 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. at a meet- 
ing of the group at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, in Chicago, May 18. 
He will be installed at the annual 
convention of the group at Roanoke, 
Va., May 28-29. 





Superintendents’ 
Group Elects 
Leslie Irwin 


CHICAGO — Leslie Irwin, Searle 
Grain Co., Ltd., Fort William, On- 
tario, is the new president of the 
Grain Elevator & Processing Superin- 
tendents. He was elected to the post 
at the 25th annual convention of the 
organization at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, May 17-21. The outgoing 
president is Lincoln D. Scott, Corn 
Products Refining Co., Argo, IIl. 

Other officers named are Orrin E. 
Kinman, Cargill, Inc., Kansas City, 
first vice president; Robert Simmons, 
Producers Grain Corp., Amarillo, 
Texas, second vice president; Dean 
M. Clark, Chicago, secretary. Fred 
Sibbald, National Grain Co., Ltd., 
Fort William, Ontario, was named as 
a new director along with C. Wallace 
Clark, Anheuser-Busch, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mo.; Donald Halgren, J. C. 
Crouch Grain Co., Fort Worth; Ken- 
neth Macklem, Kerr-Gifford Co., 
Portland, Ore., and Dunkin Welte, 
Public Grain Elevator, New Orleans. 

It was voted to hold the next meet- 
ing of the GEAPS in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada, sometime in June, 1955. Regis- 
tration was about 400. 





Young Millers Gather at MNF 


CHICAGO The Young Millers 
Luncheon was held in the North Ter- 
race of the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
May 18. The meeting was a part of 
the Millers National Federation ac- 
tivities at the annual convention of 
the MNF. J. Allen Mactier, Nebraska 
Consolidated Milling Co., Omaha, 
Neb., is chairman of the young mill- 
ers 

Discussion at the informal luncheon 
centered around the possibility of 
varying the site of the MNF annual 
convention, with the proposal that 
the young millers’ group come a day 


earlier than the regularly scheduled 
convention. Social activity and good 
fellowship would be the main purpose. 
A committee was appointed to ex- 
plore the idea of having the meeting 
in another spot, with Colorado 
Springs, Colo., and resort areas in 
Michigan and Wisconsin drawing at- 
tention. 

To serve on the committee are: 
King Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich.; Frank C. Blodgett, Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., Janesville, Wis.; and 
Mark Heffelfinger, King Midas Flour 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn 


Wheat Flour 
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Institute 


Reviews Year's Progress 


CHICAGO— Progress of the Wheat 
Flour Institute through a year of 
adjustment was detailed in the insti- 
tute’s annual accounting, a part of 
the annual report by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation to its membership. 

Howard Lampman, director of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, summed up 
the institute's activities as follows: 

The fiscal year, 1953-54, turned a 
new chapter in the history of the 
Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago. In- 
stitute funds formerly were derived 
from a proportion of the dues paid 
the Millers National Federation. In 
mid-summer, 1953, a new plan was 
devised. The dues rate for the insti- 
tute was reduced to $.0012 per hun- 
dredweight annually, paid by federa- 
tion members electing to support the 
revised program. 

A reduced budget was drafted and 
became effective Jan. 1. The staff was 
cut from approximately 27 persons to 
17 persons. The program itself was 
curtailed approximately 50% in edi- 
torial service and the Testing Kit- 
chen; approximately 75% in the pro- 
duction of school materials. The field 
staff program was reduced from 
seven to five regional home econ- 
omists. Other items of expenditure 
were proportionately scaled down. 
Advertising, research, and the res- 
taurant program were eliminated; 
the position of staff nutritionist was 
abolished. 


These facts are mentioned to ex- 





Howard Lampman 


plain why the year's record, in some 
cases, drops below the previous pe- 
riod. 

The reduction has not been without 
its benefits--since it forces revision 
of the institute program and sched- 
ule of publications, with consequent 
opportunity for upgrading and im- 


(Continued on page 146) 





Flour Millers Export Assn. 
Studies Ocean Freight Rates 


CHICAGO--A discussion of a study 
of discrimination in ocean freight 
rates against export flour, in favor of 
wheat, was the principal topic of the 
annual meeting of the Flour Millers 
Export Assn. at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, May 18. Further in- 
vestigation of the problem will be 
made as a basis for possible future 
action. 

W. P. Bomar, president of Bewley 
Mills, Fort Worth, was elected a di- 
rector of the association, replacing 
R. R. Winters, formerly vice president 
of Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Ali other directors of the organization 
were reelected: W. J. De Winter, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
J. J. Mracheck, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; A. B. Sparboe, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Howard 
Taylor, Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; C. J. Murphey, Sperry Flour 
Division, Genera} Mills, Inc., San 
Francisco; Elmer W. Reed, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita. 

Officers of the association will be 
elected by the directors at a later 
date via mail ballot. 

George Kelley, Bay State Milling 
Co., Winona, Minn., made a report 
for the package differentials commit- 
tee, showing the revised schedule of 
export differentials that appears on 
page 22. 

Rudolph Vogel, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., New York, reported on changes 
in terms and discounts during the 
year by the committee of which he 
is chairman. Changes were made in 
Haiti and Venezuela in commission 
rates and in sight draft and cash pay- 
ment discounts, which were increased 
in all instances. In general, the in- 


crease in the sight draft and cash dis- 
counts has not been followed by any 
general trend toward these types of 
payments and 60 day terms generally 
continue as the common situation in 
Venezuela, it was reported. 

Gaylord Whipple, Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, called attention of the mem- 
bers of the association to the danger 
to export flour business in Venezuela 
inherent in the Simpson bill, which 
would restrict imports of oil into the 
U.S. from Venezuela. Mr. Whipple 
said this would tend to cripple U.S. 
flour exports to that nation, one of 
the largest customers for U.S. flour, 
and urged millers to brief their Con- 
gressmen on this danger and seek 
votes against the bill. The trade 
Agreements Act is coming up for re- 
newal on June 30, Mr. Whipple said, 
and it is probable that the Simpson 
Bill will be sought as an amendment 
to that legislation by those who favor 
oil import restrictions. But it may 
also be tacked on to some other piece 
of important legislation, he warned. 

Mr. Whipple also reviewed the 
status of the two Webb-Pomerene 
flour export corporations, on which 
there were no new developments. 

Joseph A. Krulfeifer, General Mills, 
Inc., New York, made a brief report 
for the contract committee and secre- 
tary A. C. Bredeson, Minneapolis, 
made the treasurer's report of 
Charles Ritz, International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, who could not be 


present. The members voted author- 
ity to the president of the association 
to employ its funds at his discretion 
in cooperation with any other agen- 
cies in a manner which would pro- 
mote export flour sales. 
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FOR SERVICE—At the annual meeting of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, the retiring secretary-treasurer of the organization was honored 
for over two decades of service. Above, Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York, president of the New York distributors, and W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp., New York, present jeweled gold cuff links to Wayne G. 
Martin, dr., secretary-treasurer of the national group for 23 years. Mr. Martin 
recently retired as eastern states manager of The Northwestern Miller. 





Research Can Aid Wheat 
Surplus Problem, AACC Told 


Northwestern Miller Editorial staff 


DENVER--A positive approach to 
the problem of surpluses in wheat 
was advanced by H. W. Clutter, Hol- 
comb, Kansas, secretary treasurer of 
the National Wheat Growers Assn., 


in an address at the meeting this 
week of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists. 

Mr. Clutter was one of the first 


speakers as the meeting at the Hotel 
Cosmopolitan got under way. 

Through research we will 
better and more efficient farming 
methods and will find new uses in- 
dustrially for wheat, the speaker de- 
in summarizing the work ot 
the research committee of the wheat 
growers association. 

“Fundamental research on_ the 
structure, composition and biological 
systems of the wheat plant and ker- 
nel will involve studies on (1) the 
protein, starch, enzyme, fat, mineral 
and other minor constituents of 
wheat, (2) the way in which these 
materials are synthesized in the 
wheat plant and the wheat kernel, 
(3) their properties in the mature 
wrain, (4) differences between va- 
rieties, (5) the effect of temperature, 
drouth, fertility, disease and other 
environmental factors on growth of 
the wheat plant and quality of grain, 
(6) the influence of storage condi- 
tions in altering the properties of 
wheat, (7) the relation of the con- 
stituents to processing, and (8) the 
conversion of wheat and its consti- 
tuents into end products,” Mr. Clut- 
ter quoted from the committee re- 
ports 


learn 


New Varieties 

Producing a better product at 
a lesser price means that we must 
develop new and better varieties of 
wheat adapted to the various regions 
of the wheat growing areas which 
will produce higher yields per acre, 
and have resistance to drouth, dis- 
ease and insects far beyond what our 
present varieties do, he said. 

Secondly, there must be an all-out 
effort to sell as much wheat as pos- 
More bread can be sold if it 
the consumer in a fresher 


sible 


reaches 


condition, Mr. Clutter believes. More 
widespread advertising must be used 
to promote wheat products and (1) 
educate consumers as to the nutri- 
tional values, (2) furthering the de- 
velopment of more tasty products and 
(3) more intensive advertising on a 
product basis rather than a_ brand 
basis in order to provide the stimu- 


lant for purchasing. 
Significant Expansion 
Since the AACC was organized 


about 40 years ago, there has been 
a very significant expansion in the 
area of interest and responsibilities 
of its members, Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean 
emeritus, Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul, de 
clared. As food technologists, cereal 
chemists have been directly or in 
directly concerned with cereal breed 
ing, effects of soil and climate upon 
the composition and properties of the 


cereals, their transportation and 
storage, protection against insects 
and rodents, processing into many 


products, nutritive value, enrichment, 
physiological effects of additives, and 
many other phases, 

Our increasing knowledge of the 
fundamentals of cereal chemistry is 
really simplifying our approaches to 
their application, the speaker said 
Actually, the basic systems of re 
search are simpler rather than more 
complex, since they become more 
orderly and precise. Cereal chemists 
by virtue of the intermediate posi 
tion many of them occupy between 
the production of the basic raw ma 
terials or cereals and their final in- 
corporation into the diet, find them- 
selves involved in the entire range 
of these extremes. 

In the cereal chemistry field en- 
richment has been a prominent de- 
velopment. The cooperation between 
various groups of specialists in this 
country several years ago when this 
issue was prominent was most heart 
ening, Dr. Bailey said, and the work 
was facilitated and the evolution of 
standards were based an sound in- 
formation. 

While it appears difficult and al- 
most impracticable for any individual 
chemist to become thoroughly famili- 


ar with all details of the field, his 
situation is simplified as certain 
fundamentals are progressively dis- 
closed and fitted into the pattern of 
application in the laboratory and in- 
dustrial plant, Dr. Bailey declared. 
New publications have appeared that 
present digests of these new scienti- 
fic and _ technological disclosures. 
Specialists in these fields have often 
been generous to their technical col- 
leagues in conducting symposia, lec- 
turing before applied groups and in 
counselling or consulting with men 
attached with industry. 

Thus an orderly advance in both 
knowledge and practice can be ef- 
fected when (1) the fundamental 
principles are understood and stated 
in precise terms, (2) cooperation with 
specialists is effected and utilized, 
and (3) reading of summaries of new 
scientific disclosures in a wide area 
of subject matter is engaged in by 
the key personnel of industrial or- 
ganizations. 


Baking Chemistry 


A session on baking chemistry and 
technology was held in the after- 
noon May 24. Howard W. Lincoln, 
B. M. Dirks and C. G. Harrell, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, pre- 
sented a paper on the equipment 
and method for rapid determination 
of moisture in doughs and similar 
plastic materials. H. M. R. Hintzer 
and H. de Miranda, cereals depart- 
ment of the Central Institute for Nu- 
trition Research T.N.O., Wageningen, 
the Netherlands, in a discussion on 
baking quality of diploid and tetra- 
ploid rye showed that the latter was 
higher in protein content and was less 
susceptible to loss of quality as a 
consequence of sprouting. 

An approach to the bread staling 
problem was presented by N.N. Hell- 
man, Barbara Fairchild and F. R. 
Senti, Northern Utilization Research 
Branch, Peoria, Ill., as a result of 
experiments on the molecular organi- 
zation of starch upon aging concen- 
trated starch gels at various moisture 
levels. 

C. J. Dempster, I. Hlynka and J. A. 
Anderson, Grain Research Labora- 
tory, Winnipeg, Man., in a paper on 
the influence of temperature on struc- 
tural relaxation in bromated and un- 
bromated doughs, revealed that re- 
laxation in unbromated doughs be- 
comes slower with decreasing tem- 
perature because of the change in 
dough consistency. The construction 
and use of micro-baking equipment 
were explained by Merle D. Shogren 
and Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan. Baking re- 
sults by micro techniques and stand- 
ard AACC baking tests reveal simi- 
lar results, according to the Kansas 
State experimentation. 
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P. N. Leverentz 
Heads N.W. AACC 


MINNEAPOLIS—P. N. Leverentz, 
International Milling Co., was elected 
chairman of the Northwest Section 
of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at a recent meeting of the 
section, 

Other officers who will serve for 
the coming year are Dr. Kenneth A. 
Gilles, General Mills, Inc., vice chair- 
man; Joseph E. Bailey, Cargill, Inc., 
secretary, and Ear] Johnson, General 
Miils, treasurer. 


———~$READ (8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


200 RACES 
There are more than 
races of stem rust. 


200 known 


May 25, 


W. F. Cathcart 
Named AACC 
President-Elect 


DENVER—The American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists this week 
announced the election of officers for 
1954-55. The announcement was made 
during the opening sessions of the 
AACC’s annual meeting here. 

W. F. Cathcart, director of re- 
search, National Bakery Division, The 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York, was named president-elect 
of the AACC. He succeeds Frank R. 
Schwain, Procter & Gamble, Ivory- 
dale, Ohio, who moves up to the posi- 
tion of president. Serving as presi- 
dent during the past year has been 
R. A. Barackman, Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago. 


1954 


D. B. Pratt, Jr.. Omar Bakeries, 
Inc., Omaha, was made treasurer. 
This is his third term in that ca- 
pacity. 


Elected to the executive committee 
for one-year terms were Stanley F 
Brockington, The Quaker Oats Co., 
Chicago, and R. B. Potts, Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 


C. L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, N.J., is secretary of the 
association. 

First Cars of New 
Wheat Crop Sold 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS—tThe na- 


tion’s first two cars of new wheat 
were sold May 24 at auction on the 
Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange 
by the Transit Grain Co., Fort 
Worth. 

The first car shipped by the Olney 
(Texas) Grain & Hatchery Co. sold 
at $2.50 delivered Texas common 
points. It graded No. 1 hard, 62.4 lIb., 
13% moisture and 12.35 protein. The 
buyer was Uhlmann Elevators Co. of 
Texas. Another car shipped from 
Hamlin, Texas, by F. B. Moore Grain 
Co. sold at $2.42 bu. delivered TCP 
to Interstate Grain Corp. This car 
graded No. 1 hard, 61.8 lIb., 15% 
moisture, tough. 

Last year the first car of wheat to 
arrive at Ft. Worth, also auctioned 
by Transit Grain Co., was received 
May 14, but the arrival date this year 
is also somewhat earlier than the 
average of recent years. 


———@READ iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian IWA 
Completion Date Set 


WINNIPEG—tThe Canadian Wheat 
Board on May 21, advised all milling 
companies that all flour sold against 
the 1953-54 guaranteed quantities 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment must be shipped from the mill 
by Aug. 14, 1954. The announcement 
said that all Canadian commitments 
under the IWA must be discharged 
by that date. 

Mills were also reminded that book- 
ings between the mill and the board 
will not be cancelled and claims for 
rebate will not be paid unless ship- 
ment has been made from the mill by 
Aug. 14, 1954 and are “supported by 
certified copy of the Ocean Bill of 
Lading and certified copy invoice to 
the consignee in the country of desti- 
nation as proof of export.” 

Regarding Class 2 sales, the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board instructions said, 
effective immediately, sales of flour 
may now be made for shipment from 
the mill beyond July 31, 1954. This 
amends instructions dated Sept. 18, 
1953. 
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AT THE FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS’ MEETING—Delegates from all over the 
country gathered at the Hotel Astor for the 35th annual convention of the 


I—At the registration desk are 
Laura Palle y, Consolidated Flour 
Corp., Lillian Leanord, Coulter & 
Coulter, Inc., and Norma Buch, Cliff 
H. Morris & Co., New York City. 

2—S. R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik Co., 
New York; Don F. Copell, Wagner 
Baking Corp., Newark, N. J., and 
Walter J. Stockman, Raymond F. Kil- 
thau, New York. Messrs. Strisik and 
Stockman were co-chairmen of the 
convention committee arranging the 
affair and Mr. Copell was featured 
speaker at the luncheon session. 

8—Harrold V. Gould, Montana 


Flour Mills Co., Cleveland, and Sol 
Newman, Newman Flour Co., Cleve- 
land. 

4—Thomas F.. Dusenbery, E. E. Du- 
senbery Co., Des Moines, first vice 
president NAFD, Leo Frank, Cliff H. 
Morris & Co., New York, president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors, and Mrs. J. Ross Myers, 
III, Baltimore. 

5—Ward Miller, Sheridan Flouring 
Mills, Inc., Chicago; B. H. Peoples, 
Chas. Koch Co., Pittsburgh, and Fred 
W. Lang, International Milling Co., 
Pittsburgh. 
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National Association of Flour Distributors. Hlustrated above are some of 


them, identified left to right: 


6—W. W. White, International 
Milling Co., Boston, and Jerome E. 
Levy, International Milling Co., New 
York, 

i—J. Ross Myers, III, J. Ross My- 
ers & Son, Baltimore; Herbert H. 
Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., New 
York, president NAFD, and Frank T. 
Herbert, Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

8—Earl E. Dusenbery, E. E, Dusen- 
bery Co., Des Moines; Jules Zimmer- 
man, Cahokia Flour Co., St. Louis, 
and W. H. Moody, Moody & Thomas 
Milling Co., Shelby, Ohio. 


9—Herbert H. Lang, president of 
the NAFD, New York, hands a report 
to W. G. Martin, Jr., New York, re- 
tiring secretary-treasurer. Mr. Lang 
had just announced the scheduling of 
committee meetings. 

10—Joseph A, Oliveri and Jack J. 
Oliveri, A, Oliveri & Sons, Hoboken, 
N. J., and Samuel B. Regalbuto, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Philadelphia. 

11—Mrs. & Mr. James R. Affleck, 
William Penn Flour Co., Philadelphia. 
Mr. Affleck is the retiring chairman 
of the board of the NAFD. 





Rains Boost 


Hard Winter 
Wheat Outlook 


KANSAS CITY—Widespread rain- 
fall, some of it heavy, fell over the 
hard winter wheat areas of the South- 
west in the past week, and all indi- 
cations are that the drouth is broken. 
The rains continued to improve the 
crop outlook, and weather conditions 
generally were good for filling. 

In some areas rainfall now probably 
is sufficient to carry the crop to 
maturity, with the principal possible 
hazard a stretch of extremely hot 
weather that could shrivel the wheat 
and reduce yields. 

In general, as a result of the good 
rainfall in the past fortnight, the 
grain trade in the Southwest expects 
a substantially larger crop than indi- 
cated in the last government forecast. 
Reports from country points indicate 
improvement in the appearance of the 
growing wheat, and this is confirmed 
by those who have made trips 
through the wheat country 

Some estimates of the Kansas out- 
turn now range up to 175 million 
bushels, and guesses as high as 30 
million have come from Texas. Ex- 
cept for the extreme western Pan- 
handle, Oklahoma has been in rather 
favorable condition all year, and the 
total there is expected to exceed last 
year’s 70 million bushels 

The past weekend brought sub- 
stantial rainfall all along the line 
from Texas to Nebraska. The average 
in the Texas High Plains area was 
about two inches, with some places 
getting three to four inches. Rains of 
% to 1 inch fell generally elsewhere. 

There is some evidence of damage 
from freezing weather early in May 
showing up from West Central Kan- 
sas south to parts of the Texas Pan- 


handle. However, in the aggregate 
the frost destruction was not great. 
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Fishing Party 


MINNEAPOLIS—The annual fish- 
ing party of the Minnesota Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry has 
been set for the Blue Goose Resort, 
Mille Lacs Lake, Garrison, Minn., on 
the weekend beginning June 18. L. C. 
Bolvig, Procter & Gamble Co., is 
chairman of the outing committee. 
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Interstate Bakeries 
Earnings, Sales at Peak 


KANSAS CITY — Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. established new all-time 
first quarter high records in earnings 
and sales for the first period of 1954, 
comprising the 16 weeks ended April 
17, president R, L. Nafziger has an- 
nounced, 

The company reported net income 
of $1,075,288 for the period, or $1.26 
a share on the 763,605 shares of 
capital stock outstanding. This num- 
ber of shares gives effect to the 25% 
common stock dividend declared 
March 23, 1954, payable May 3, 1954. 

This compares with income of 
$801,237, or 90¢ a share, on the same 
number of shares, during the like pe- 
riod of last year, the 16 weeks ended 
April 18, 1953. 

Net sales for the period this year 
totaled $27,571,153, a gain of 8.2% 
over sales of $25,482,133, for the like 
1953 period, Mr. Nafziger reported. 

Interstate’s provision for taxes in 
the period was $1,164,896, down from 
$1,513,807 for last year’s first pe- 
riod, due mainly to the elimination 
of the excess profits tax. Profit before 
taxes this year was $2,240,184, as 
compared with $2,315,044 in the same 
period of 1953. 


Michigan Millers 
Plan June Outing 


CHICAGO The Michigan State 
Millers Assn., meeting briefly during 
the Millers National Federation Con- 
vention at the Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, May 18, agreed that 
the annual outing of the Michigan 
group will be June 24-25 at the St. 
Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich. All mem- 
bers, allied tradesmen and wives are 
invited. 

Around 15 members and guests at- 
tended the meeting. Presiding was 
King Doyle, King Milling Co., Lowell, 
Mich., vice president of the group, 
in the absence of Charles B. Knap- 
pen, Jr., Knappen Milling Co., Au- 
gusta, Mich., who was viable to at- 
tend. 
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Rocky Mountain 
Bakers to Gather 


DENVER Top-flight speakers 
have been secured for the 28th an- 
nual convention of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Bakers Assn. to be held at the 
Albany Hotel, Denver, June 13-14. 
Among them are: Don Copell, vice 
president, Wagner Baking Corp., 
with plants in Newark, Brooklyn, 
Cleveland, Detroit and Chicago; Wil- 
liam F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, Cin- 
cinnati, president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America; Ear] Cox, 
Helm Bakers, Los Angeles, and a 
representative of the American Bak- 
ers Assn. yet to be named. 

The program committee is 
up of C. J. Downing, 
stead Bread Co., chairman; Eddie 
Gonzales, Sr., Miller’s Super Mar- 
kets, co-chairman; Dick Jones, Con- 
tinental Paper Box Co.; Roger 
Knight, Jr., Campbeil-Sell Baking 


made 
Old Home- 


Co.; Maurice Rust, Rust’s Sales Co.; 
Don Blanchard, Mrs. Hurd’s Bak- 
ery, and Fred Voss, Voss Bros. Bak- 
ery—all of Denver. The program 
will be slanted at supplying informa- 
tion that will help bakery owners 
in bettering present day bakery op- 
eration. 

A well rounded entertainment pro- 
gram is being shaped by the enter- 
tainment committee headed by Stan 
Self, Standard Branda, Inc., Den- 
ver, with Gus Kesselring, Gus’s But- 
ter Maid Bake Shop, Denver, co- 
chairman. This will feature the an- 
nual dinner-dance to be held at the 
Aviation Country Club. 

The officers of the association are: 
Jack Jacobson, Kilpatrick Baking 
Co., president; Eddie Gonzales, Mill- 
er's Super Markets, first, vice presi- 
dent; Dick Knight, Macklem Baking 
Co., second vice president, and Fred 
Linsenmaier, Linsenmaier Bakery 
Service, secretary-treasurer. All are 
from Denver. 


Muscatine, lowa, Firm 
Buys Alcohol Plant 


MUSCATINE, IOWA The General 


Services Administration has an- 
nounced that it has sold an alcohol 
plant at Muscatine, Iowa, to the 


Grain Processing Corp. of Muscatine 
for $655,000. The plant was built in 
1943 by the government at a cost 
of $4,028,349. Since then, the GSA 
said, it has collected $3,571,000 in net 
rentals. 
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Golf Tourney 


MINNEAPOLIS The Grain Ex- 
change Golf Tournament will be held 
June 7 at Golden Valley Country 


Club, Minneapolis. Tickets for both 
golf and dinner will be $7; golf alone 
$3 and dinner alone $4. 
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Activity in flour markets continued 
at slow pace last week, and sales 
failed to show much improvement 
over the previous week. Buyers re- 
frained from making forward com- 
mitments as they watched for new 
crop price developments. 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 44% of capacity, compared 
with 30% the previous week, Sales 
by southwestern mills averaged 44% 
also, compared with 32% in the pre- 
ceding week. In the central states, 
mills’ sales were at a low level, around 
25 to 30% of capacity. In the Pacific 
Northwest, there was no market fea- 
ture, but there was some improve- 
ment in domestic buying. 

Many buyers had only small in- 
ventories, but they refrained from 
buying anything but nearby needs at 
current price levels. On hard winters, 
it was necessary to go back at least 
three years to find prices as high as 
last week's levels. While watching 
for price developments with the new 
crop movement, bakery flour buyers 
kept individual orders small and on a 
hand-to-mouth or p.d.s. basis. 

Family flour business also was re- 
ported slow, but in some cases there 
were signs of a pick-up in directions. 

U.S. flour export sales were limited, 
and Canadian export trade also was 
slow for the most part. 

Flour production in the U.S. was 
86°% of five-day capacity, compared 
with 85° the previous week and 80% 


a year ago. Some improvement in 
running time was shown at Buffalo 
and in the Southwest and central 
states. Output ‘as down in the 


Northwest, central and southeastern 
states, and Pacific Northwest. (See 
tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Flour sales remained 
light last week, although there was 
some improvement over the previous 
week 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
erayed 44% of five-day capacity, com- 
pared with 30.4% the previous week 
and 50% a year ago. 

The business picture’ represents 
principally a continuation of hand-to- 
mouth and price-date-of-shipment 
orders for quick shipment. Many bak- 
ers were ordering on a car-to-car 
basis to meet current requirements. 

Flour buyers continued to avoid 
making commitments ahead as they 
waited to get a better idea of the 
market with stepped up movement of 
new crop wheat in the Southwest. 

Prices were up slightly from a week 
earlier, but the increase had no ma- 
terial effect in stimulating purchas- 
ing. A 5¢ price increase during the 
week with protection against the ad- 
vance failed to bring much in the way 
of sales 

Family flour business as well as 
bakery flour business was light, and 
directions were reported rather slow, 
a situation attributed partly to the 
season, On May 24 an advance of 10¢ 
sack in advertised brands was an- 
nounced, with protection until the 
next day. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
last week averaged 89% of capacity, 
compared with 87.4% the previous 
week and 81.6% a year ago. 

Flour production at Minneapolis 
last week averaged 68% of capacity, 
compared with 75% the previous 
week and 99% a year ago. For the 
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Slow Business Pace in 
Flour Markets Persists 


entire Northwest, output averaged 
81%, compared with 84% the previ- 
ous week and 80% a year ago. 

Quotations May 21, 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Standard patent $6.41@6.51, 
short patent $6.5176.61, high gluten 
$7.16@7.21, family flour $6.53@7.45, 
first clear $5.76@6.25, whole wheat 
$6.56 4% 6.61. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of flour continue 
on the same modest basis that has 
prevailed for many weeks, with south- 
western mills booking an average of 
44% of capacity last week, as against 
32% in the preceding week and 31% 
a year ago. As is usual at this time 
of the year, buyers are not interested 
in anything but nearby commitments, 
so individual sales are small. The 
great complications of the new wheat 
outlook also forestall any forward 
interest. 

The trade had to go back at least 
three years in the records to find 
flour prices as high as they were on 
hard winters last week. In compari- 
son with this time a year ago the 
price levels were in excess of 75¢ a 
sack higher. Thus, it was not difficult 
to understand the slowness in demand 
experienced by southwestern mills 
last week. Many buyers have reverted 
to price date of shipment purchasing, 
and have allowed inventories to drop 
to a bare minimum. Several major 
chains joined others on p.d.s., making 
that type of sale the most frequent 
in the bakery flour market. One chain 
agreed to the purchase of a week's 
supply last week, and that was about 
the only sale of any consequence 
Smaller, independent buyers also 
were on price date of shipment or 
only taking a week’s requirements 
at a time. 

Family flour sales continued to be 
limited, but there were some signs 
of a pick up in directions. Export 


grades were in only moderate de- 
mand, but on the other hand sup- 
plies were very limited, particularly 
of clears. The government swapped 
about 57,000 sacks of flour and its 
wheat equivalent with a total of 
three southwestern mills to fill an 
order for Bolivia. There were a few 
scattered direct sales elsewhere in 
Latin America. 

Operations were spotty, with some 
mills running five and six days, and 
others only three or four days. 

Quotations May 21, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.22@6.29, standard 
95% patent $6.12@6.19, straight $6.07 
“6.14, established brands of family 
flour $6.35@7.40, first clears $4.75@ 
4.95, second clears $4.40@4.55, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.20@4.35. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days at 
capacity last week. Sales averaged 
33%, compared with 33% the pre- 
ceding week and 45% a year ago. 
Shipping directions were only fair. 
Prices May 21 were up 10@20¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 

Hutchinson: Price increase in bak- 
ery flour amounting to 10¢ sack sent 
prices to the highest level here in five 
years and put the squeeze on the 
trade. Many bakers were on hand-to- 
mouth existence, but more were 
forced to buy due to exhaustion of 
contracts. Shipping directions were 
fair, with mills operating at 80%. 
Family flour directions were slightly 
improved, and prices were up after 
a sharp break the previous week. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, May 
24: Hard winter family short pat- 
ent, in cottons, enriched, $6.85@6.95, 
bakers’ short patent in papers $6.10 
76.15; standard, $646.05. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was very quiet with prices 7¢ sack 
higher than this time the previous 
week. Shipping directions have been 
slow 

Texas: There was still no improve- 
ment in the demand last week. Sales 
were only 15 to 20% of capacity, and 
running time remained at about three 
days. Prices were unchanged on fam- 
ily, 10¢ sack higher on bakers and a 
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Durum Product Sales Remain 


Slow; Production Also Light 


Sales of semolina blends remained 
light last week as business failed to 
improve over the recent slow pace 

Trade reports indicate that the 
slow sales of blended durum products 
are partly a reflection of slow busi- 
ness in macaroni products. The lag 
in macaroni product sales is attrib- 
uted to a seasonal situation in part, 
but there were indications that the 
lag was more than usual. 

However, some eastern reports last 
week indicated that there was at 
least a fair improvement in consump- 
tion of macaroni products. But new 
business in durum products continued 
light. 

Many semolina buyers are not 
booked far ahead, but they refrained 
from extending their commitments 

Durum wheat prices were down 
again last week, but the market 
was a little steadier than it had been 
for a time. 

Prices of semolina blends eased 
somewhat with the decline in durum 
prices. Semolina blends were quoted 
at $7.15@7.20 cwt., bulk Minneapo- 
lis, on May 24. 

The decline in durum wheat came 
with very light and scattered de- 


mand. The market was narrow, but 
at the lower levels there seemed to 
be a slightly better buying interest. 
Top grades of durum were quoted 
at $3.10 bu. May 24. 

Operations of 
mained light last 

Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis May 21 were as follows: 


durum mills_re- 


week. 


13.5% Moisture or Less 


60 Ib $2.90@ 3.10 
19 Ib 2.853.056 
& Ib 75 @3.00 

7 Ib ,.70@ 2.95 

6 2.65 02.90 
> Ib 2.40 @2.80 

i Ib 2. 20@2.70 

Ib 2.10@2.50 

52 It 10 @ 2.30 
ot Ib 1.80@2.10 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 


centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
§-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca pro of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

May 17-2 189,500 123,011 66t 
Previous week 189,500 *126,452 67t 
Year ago 189,500 178.405 93 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-May 24, 1954 7,723,027¢ 
July 1, 1952-May 23, 1953 8,793,160 
*Revised. tTotals inelude blended prod- 


ucts 
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Millfeed Prices 


Continue to Slip; 
Activity Light 


_<>-- 

Millfeed prices continued to slip 
during the week ended May 24. In- 
quiry was generally light, and buyers 
resisted making any extensive com- 
mitments while they watched the 
market. At the low point there was 
some increase in buying interest, it 
was reported at Kansas City, but 
the volume was not heavy. Shorts 
were in better demand than bran. 


Formula feed business has slowed 
down somewhat in the Northwest, but 
feed manufacturers generally regard 
the tendency as a normal reaction to 
the unsettled price picture and are 
optimistic about prospects in a few 
weeks. Dealers, meanwhile, are said 
to be keeping their inventories low, 
and farmers are limiting buying to 
actual immediate needs. 

Actually, these needs are quite 
heavy, particularly for starter feeds. 
Sales of chick starters continue at a 
high level. Some manufacturers noted 
a tapering off in this demand, al- 
though others say their volume is at 
the season’s top. Turkey starter de- 
mand continues to expand, and a peak 
in this business is anticipated by some 
observers about the middle of June. 

Pig starter feeds are still going out 
in good amounts, but this trade is off 
somewhat from recent highs. With 
the good ratio on hog feeding, good 
demand in concentrates is antici- 
pated. 

Laying feeds for chickens are hold- 
ing to a steady and satisfactory vol- 
ume, providing a production mainstay 
for most manufacturing plants. 

Production was maintained at full 
five-day schedules and in some cases 
for six days a week, with backlogs 
of up to three days’ production. 

Further price cuts brought values 
closer to buyers’ ideas, and the re- 
sult was improved feed demand in 
the Southwest last week. The easier 
trend in prices was led by vegetable 
proteins, alfalfa meal and bran, while 
there was a stronger trend in shorts, 
as well as some feed grains. Price 
changes ranged 50¢@$3 ton lower. 

According to some reports, the 
peak in turkey and poultry numbers 
has been passed, and fewer broilers 
and turkeys now are going into feed- 
ing programs. Continued sluggish 
markets for this produce have dis- 
couraged any further expansion of 
feeding. Egg prices also have con- 
tinued rather close to seasonal lows. 
Thus, poultry feed demand in gener- 
al is only fair to good. 

Hog feed demand continues to ex- 
pand, and the price decline in feed 
concentrates lends further enhance- 
ment to the hog feeding picture. Pas- 
tures are in excellent condition as 
moisture supplies continue to be re- 
plenished nearly every week. 

Feed production was averaging 
better than capacity in this area. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas amounted to 42,819 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 42,316 in the pre- 
vious week and 45,577 tons in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,182,184 tons as compared with 
2,262,854 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 
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Wheat futures drifted about further 
in the week ending May 21, and by 
the end of the period were up as 
much as 4%¢ bu. Other advances 
ranged down to 1%¢ bu. Biggest 
gains were shown by Minneapolis Sep- 
tember and Kansas City July. Mar- 
kets were caught in seasonal ad- 
justments characteristic of the new 
crop harvesting period, and the gains 
posted last week appeared to correct 
some of the pressure experienced re- 
cently. Meanwhile, some Washington 
decisions promised to play an increas- 
ingly important role in determining 
market direction, including the move 
to dispose of feed grains at lower 
prices for export and a decision to 
place surplus wheat into ground stor- 
age to make available more space for 
new crops about to be harvested. The 
possibility that the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture might discontinue sales 
of wheat from its stocks for export 
under the special subsidy program 
during the harvest movement also 
figured in market news. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 21 were: Chicago—July $1.96-%, 
September $1.99%-%, December 
$2.04'4-%, March $2.06%; Minneapo- 
lis — July $2.21%, September $2.15, 
December $2.16%4 ; Kansas City—July 
$2.05, July hard $2.08%-2.09, Septem- 
ber hard $2.12, December $2.13%. 


Movement Expands 

Movement of new crop wheat 
picked up in Texas, and with the de- 
velopment of wheat somewhat ahead 
of normal this season, some observers 
predicted that harvesting would pro- 
gress northward to reach the south- 
ern border of Kansas by the end of 
the month. Recent substantial rains 
indicate that sufficient moisture is on 
hand to carry the crop through to 
harvest in the Southwest. Wheat 
made a good response to the moisture, 
although in some spots damage was 
starting to show up from the early 


May frosts and mosaic disease. On 
the whole, though, the outlook was 
encouraging. Many fields in central 
sections of Kansas that had been 


practically gone due to dry weather 
now show prospects of a good crop, 
according to the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Assn. 

Meanwhile, seeding of spring wheat 
up to the full acreage permitted under 
allotments made good progress in the 
Northwest in the past two weeks, the 
Cargill, Inc., crop summary reports, 
and work is practically completed in 
the northern sections. Germination 
and emergence of early seeded fields 
was held back by the cold weather 
in late April and early May, but new 
seedings are responding to the warm- 
er trend which began May 10. Some 
damage from freezing temperatures 
was reported as not extensive 

The announcement last week that 
the USDA had contracted for storage 
of 20 million bushels of wheat on the 
ground in the Southwest caused con- 


siderable trade comment. Extension 
of this type of storage could help 
ease the anticipated tight storage 


situation, and further developments 
are being watched carefully. 

USDA announced late in the week 
that it was offering for export its 
stocks of corn and other feed grains 
at prices below the domestic market. 
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Wheat Futures Drift 
About, End Higher 


Approach of Larger Harvest Movement, 
Government Moves Influence Price Picture 


Some observers felt that this might 
be followed by demands that USDA 
make its stocks available in the do- 
mestic market at comparable price 
reductions. 

Wheat Receipts 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 6.6 million bushels for the 
week ended May 20 compared with 
7.3 million the previous week and 
6.2 million for the comparable week 
a year earlier. At Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of wheat of all classes totaled 
1,401 cars and 1,105 at Duluth. 

Trading basis at Minneapolis for 
cash wheat is now based on the July 
delivery. Premiums averaged about 
3¢ lower for ordinary wheat and 1¢ 
down on the higher protein lots. Trad- 
ing ranges on May 20 for No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring were as follows: Ordinary 9@ 
1l¢ over July, 11% protein 11@14¢ 
over, 12% protein 16@22¢ over, 13% 
protein 30@35¢ over, 14% protein 
43@47¢ over, 15% protein 60@62¢ 
over, 16% protein 82@84¢ over. Min- 
neapolis July wheat declined 1%¢ for 
the week and closed May 20 at 
$2.20%. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
12.81% and the durum 10.61%. 

Durum wheat prices continued to 
decline because of the very light and 
scattered demand. The market was a 
very narrow one throughout but at 
the lower levels there appeared to be 
a slightly better buying interest. On 
May 20 trading ranges based on test 
weight were quoted as follows: 60 
Ib. $2.9043.10, 59 Ib. $2.854 3.05, 58 
Ib. $2.75@3, 57 Ib. $2.70@ 2.95, 56 Ib. 
$2.65@2.90, 55 Ib. $2.40@2.80, 54 Ib. 
$2.20@ 2.70, 53 Ib. $2.10@2.50, 52 Ib. 
$24 2.30, 51 Ib. $1.80@ 2.10. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on May 21: 

For Dry 
DNS or NS 
™ Protein 


Sound Wheat 
5S Ib 
% Protein 
% Protein 
i% Protein 
1% 

% 





Protein 
Protein 


3.03% @3.05% 


Grade Discounts 


1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Test weight—2@5¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib 
Full protein premiums do not apply on 


light test weights. 
lDbamage—% @1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—-l¢ each 4% « 

1@2¢ each 4% 


m 14 to 
over 14%%. 


14% %; 


Tightness of open market supplies 
as the end of the season approaches 
brought about a sharp reversal of 
cash premium trends in the Kansas 
City market last week, and advances 
of 648¢ were recorded in the lower 
end of the premiums’ range at all 
protein levels. 

The top end, representing most de- 
sirable milling and baking varieties, 
did not change in either direction, 
a reflection of extremely small sup- 
plies on one hand and slow flour 
sales and apparently well covered 
mill position on the other. 

Demand for cash wheat was fairly 
good on a few occasions during the 
past week, but the outstanding char- 
acteristics of the market were ex- 
tremely small receipts and negligible 
offerings. 

Premiums for No. 1 dark and hard 
ordinary wheat May 24 were 28¢ 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT,) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity 
expressed in percentages 


output of all mills in the U.S 


mills reporting currently in The 
and to the total estimated 








May 17-22, *Previous May 18-23, May 19-24, May 20-25, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 

Northwest HOR 846 420,249 692,985 G86 800 663,460 
Southwest 1,076,023 1,057,265 1,068,843 1,142,425 1,187,630 
Buffalo 510,000 199,634 h24,107 183,196 418,909 
Central and Southeast 537,503 506,211 562,740 499,450 500,051 
North Pacific Coast OL 8gO 323,487 226,106 226,701 288,450 

Totals ‘ 1.024, 262 1,006,846 1.074.779 4,037,772 5.058,520 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 


*Revised 





Crop year flour production 











- Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week—, r——— July 1 to——— , 
May 17-22, Previous May 18-23, May 19-24, May 20-25, May 22, May 23, 
1954 week 1953 1952 1951 1954 19653 
Northwest SI SA s4 ke 79 31,735,432 34,330,623 
Southwest 82 s1 82 a4 87 54 286,627 54,596,113 
Kuffalo 114 11! 115 105 91 23,303,001 23,432,997 
Central and 8 E 81 76 a4 74 74 24,781,042 7 120,680 
N._ Pacifie Coast RA 93 62 62 79 12,925,206 12,780,820 
Totals a9 a9 su 8 a3 147,030,397 150,161,233 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output tivity 
May 17-21 279,850 s1 May 17-2 263,500 171,926 68 
Previous week 2i8 860 ee Previous week 255,500 189,886 75 
Year agO ose 350 bad Year ago 2 fi 280,881 99 
lwo years ago 340,600 ad Two years ago 282,6 270,544 946 
Five-year average sl Five-year average , a1 
Ten-year average 43 Ten-year average 72 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity cutput tivity 

May 17-21 1,021,350 849,945 a3 
Previous week 1,021,350 821,602 81 
Year ago 1,019,750 829,082 &1 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 877,206 86 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average 84 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 





Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 

5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 17 4 671,400 537,503 a1 
Previous week 671,400 506,211 76 
Year ago 671,000 562,740 4 
Two years ago 671,400 199.650 74 
Five-year average 75h 
Ten-year average . 73 
*Revised 
BUFFALO 
f-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 17-22 159,500 510,000 114 
Previous weet 159,500 199.634 111 
Year ago 159.500 624,107 115 
‘Two years age 159,800 153,196 105 
Five-year average ao 
Ten-year average 98 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 


cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and lowa 

5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 17-22 481,250 426,921 KN 

Previous week 181,250 *490,963 ao 

Year ago 546,250 412,102 76 

Two years ago 552,000 116,256 76 

Vive-year average 80 

Ten-year average 74 

*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

May 17 215,000 186,439 a6 
Previous week *196,396 $1 
Year ago 230,000 155,161 OR 
Two years ago 220,000 145,453 63 
Vive-year average 80 
Ten-year average 78 


*Revised 


Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 


May 17-22 133,000 115,461 6 
Previous week 133,000 127,091 95 
Year ago 133,200 70,266 52 
Two years ago 122,000 145,465 119 
Five-year average 79 
Ten-year average 77 


MILLVERD OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


week ending May 


and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t. Joseph; 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


--——Bouthwest*—, 





Weekly Crop year 
production to date 
May 17-22 21,789 1,099,325 16,866 
Prey. week $21,409 111,254 
Two wks, ago 22,49% 11,425 
1953 21,644 1,101,268 14,191 
1952 23,134 1,152,636 13,4630 
1951 4,050 1,219,008 i 
1950 13,318 1,152,592 13,570 
Kive-yt average 22,787 1,144,966 13,006 


*Principal mills 


(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


-—~Northweat* 
Weekly Crop year 


629,576 


*°74% of total capacity. 


Iowa, North and South 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


---—Buffalot— - Combined**—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 





10,164 453,283 42,810 2,182,184 
9,663 142,316 
9,536 43,4657 
696,599 9,742 164,987 45,5677 2,262,864 
667,242 9,345 556,457 416,109 2,276,326 
646,090 R142 532,204 44,962 2,998,402 
640,804 LL} 493,850 15,731 2,287,246 
656,062 9,257 500,376 15,040 2,301,404 
TAll mills, tRevised. 





over the July hard wheat option, 
with 11.50% protein at 30@35¢ over 
and 12% protein 33@44¢ over. The 
12.50% protein wheat was 33448¢ 
over and 13% 33@52¢ over, with 
14% 334@56¢ over. The basic July 
hard future strengthened during the 
period, gaining 4'%¢ bu. to close May 
24 at $2.09%¢. 

First new crop wheat was received 
at the Fort Worth market, May 24, 
heralding a replenishment of open 
market stocks within the next few 
weeks, but cash market tension is 
likely to be maintained in the mean- 
time. 

The approximate 


range of cash 


wheat prices at Kansas City May 21 


is shown in the accompanying table: 


No Hard $2.35@2.68% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 2.34@2.68% 
No Dbark and Hard 33@2.66% 


1 Dark and 
% 

No, 4 Dark and Hard 32@2.64% 
1 
5 


te 


No Red 2.19@2,.22% 
No, 2 Red 2.18@2.22\% 
No, 3 Red 217@2,.21% 
No. 4 Red 2 


16@ 2.20% 

At Fort Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat from the old crop was 
quoted May 24 at $2.56@2.58, de- 
livered Texas common points. New 
crop wheat arrived at Fort Worth. A 
car of No. 1 hard from Olney, 62.5 Ib., 
13% moisture, 12.35% protein, sold 
for $2.50 bu., and a car of No. 1 hard 
from Hamline, 61.5 Ib., moisture 15%, 
tough, protein 12.50%, sold for $2.42 
bu., both delivered TCP. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — M, F. Mulroy, 
president of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., has announced his resigna- 
tion effective June 30. 

Mr. Mulroy, who in more than 50 
service with Russell-Miller 
from mill clerk to president, 
would have retired Aug, 1 under the 
company’s retirement program. 

Ile asked that the retirement date 
be moved ahead so that the com- 
pany might begin its fiscal year July 
| with permanent officers. 

George W. P. Heffelfinger, chair- 
man of the company’s executive com- 


years of 


rose 


mittee observed, “Not only will the 
company really miss Mr. Mulroy’s 
guiding hand and wisdom resulting 
from years of experience, but my 


issociates and I feel a very sincere 
personal regret. My brief but close 
issociation with Mr. Mulroy has al- 
ways been most pleasant, invigorat- 
ing and helpful.” 

A. R. Helm, vice president, added: 
“Those of us who have worked close- 
ly with Mr. Mulroy over a period of 
will feel a keen sense of loss 
upon his retirement. His profound 
knowledge and understanding of all 


year 


phases of the business and his life- 
long dedication to the success and 
growth of the company are attri- 
butes which cannot readily be re- 
placed,” 

W. R. Heegaard, vice president in 
charge of sales, stated, “Mike Mul- 
roy will be missed by our entire 


organization but particularly by his 
long-time friends and associates. The 
mark of his influence and leadership 
has been left on every phase of the 
mills’ business. His unusual capacity 
and experience were most important 
in the growth, expansion and reputa- 
tion of the company.” 

Mr. Mulroy, 68, has spent his whole 
life in the Russell-Miller 
company. He began work as a clerk 
in November, 1903, at the firm’s mill 
in Jamestown, N.D., and was as- 
sistant manager of that mill and of 
the one at Valley City, N.D. He 
managed the company’s mills at Mi- 
not, N.D., and Billings, Mont., then 


business 


went to Buffalo, N.Y., to manage 
the mew mill which Russell-Miller 
puilt there in 1924. 


Ile managed that mill for 15 years 
and, meantime, became a director of 
the company in 1928 and vice presi- 
dent in 1933. 

Coming to the Minneapolis offices 
in 1939 to become general manager 
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M. F. Mulroy Retires After 50-Plus 
Years With Russell-Miller Milling Co. 


of the company, he was named ex- 
ecutive vice president the same year. 
He served in that post until being 
elected president of the company last 
year. 

In addition to his many years of 
service to Russell-Miller he has been 
active in the Millers National Fed- 
eration and is currently vice chair- 
man of the board of directors of 
that group. He has held executive 
positions in the Flour Millers Export 
Assn, in addition to his lengthy serv- 
ice with the federation, and has been 
active in the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change and the Kansas City Board 
of Trade. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiIFE—— 


Robinson Milling Co. 
To Enlarge Elevator 


SALINA, KANSAS—-The Robinson 
Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, has an- 
nounced plans for a 10-tank addition 
to its elevator here. Costing $150,000, 
the addition will expand the firm's 
capacity by about 500,000 bu., bring- 
ing the total space to 1,300,000 bu 

Completion of the project is slated 
for early August. Johnson-Brachter 
Construction Company, Salina, has 
the contract. 

The Robinson Milling Co. has grain 
storage space totaling over 2 million 
in Kansas, with elevators at Wa- 
keeney, Grainfield, Page City, Buf- 
falo Park, Hoxie, Bogue, Ranson, 
Brownell, Galatia, Hitchman and 
Beaver. 








BREAD 16 THE STAFF OF LiFE— 
GENERAL PAYS $2 

NEW YORK—George L. Morrison, 
president of General Baking Co., has 
announced the regular dividend of 
$2 per share on the $8 preferred 
stock payable July 1, 1954, to hold- 
ers of record June 17, 1954. 
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provement. Higher standards of 
working efficiency have been achieved 
through the smaller, more compact 
organization. Non-essentials have 
been eliminated. The number of pub- 
lications has been reduced, but quali- 
ty is being improved in the process 
of revision and consolidation 1o 
effect over-all saving. 

Consolidation and Streamlining 

An evaluation project for Wheat 
Flour Institute materials was devised 
to gather information on both merits 
and defects for revision and consoli- 
dation. The new plan calls for eventu- 
al publication of a unit on wheat; 
a unit on baking; plus a number of 
materials in nutrition education. All 
of these materials will be drafted 
with the help and advice of educa- 
tional authorities. 

Highlight of the year in the new 
program is a workshop in “Methods 
of Nutrition Education, Grades 1 
through 8,” planned as a first step 
in the training of field workers and 
headquarters’ staff in this increasing- 
ly important phase of the program 
The workshop will be held June 14 
through July 2 on the campus of 
Texas Technological College in Lub- 
bock under the direction of Dr. Willa 
Vaughn Tinsley, head of home eco- 
nomics at that college. 

A series of full-color filmstrips, 
complete with narration guide and 


recipe leaflets has been planned to 
supplant, insofar as possible, more 
costly demonstrations. The filmstrips 
have the added advantage of present- 
ing close-ups of the steps in the prep- 
aration of wheat flour products. 
Demonstrations, which take a full 
day in a field worker's schedule, are 
strictly limited to television pro- 
grams, or to teacher groups, where 
the effect is multiplied many times 
over. 
The Testing Kitchen 

The work of the Testing Kitchen 
reflects the scaling down of editorial 
service for newspapers, radio and 
television stations, and the reduced 
publication schedule of Institute pe- 
riodicals. The record of the year, 
however, only partially reflects the 
change. The kitchen developed 169 
recipes, as compared to 433 for 1952. 
Recipes tested for the past year to- 
taled 452, compared to 1,173 for the 
previous period. 

In cooperation with the editorial 
department, the Testing Kitchen pro- 
duced 298 photographs, compared to 
140 in the same period last year 
18 for durum products; 131 for wheat 
flour products; 22 in color; and 127 
in the production of filmstrips. 


This report, particularly in con- 
sideration of pictures, reflects in- 
creased efficiency and teamwork 


made possible by the smaller, better- 
knit organization assigned to specific 
tasks. 

Editorial Service 

The editorial department produces 
the institute program of publicity re- 
leases for newspaper, radio, and tele- 
vision; plans and takes photographs 
with the Testing Kitchen; produces 
regular periodical bulletins; main- 
tains relations with food editors; 
publishes all school materials; and 
with the Testing Kitchen, fills re- 
quests for special information and 
materials of editorial nature. During 
the past year, the editorial depart- 
ment produced 10 issues of Institute 
Ideas, with a monthly circulation of 
40,000 each amongst home econo- 
mists, teachers, food editors, and 
writers; and 10 issues of Durum 
Wheat Notes, with 39,500 monthly 
circulation to a similar group. A new 
publication schedule 6 issues per 
year—-was made effective Jan. 1, 
1954. 

For wheat flour products, the edi- 
torial department filled 479 special 
photograph requests including 172 
photograph releases for National 
Sandwich Month. A series of articles 
by Dr. Ruth M. Leverton on “Com- 
mon Sense Weight Reduction” was 
syndicated in seven newspapers with 
a combined total circulation of 1,172,- 
473. Newspapers and magazines re- 
produced 31 full-color photographs 
from transparencies supplied by the 
Institute. 

For newspaper and magazine food 
editors, television broadcasters, and 
cookbook publishers, the editorial de- 
partment supplied 46 photographs 
and stories—-in response to special 
requests relating to durum products. 

Monthly, the editorial department 
sends exclusive photograph and story 
releases to 366 newspapers, plus ad- 
ditional copy to 1,548 radio stations, 
198 television stations, 1,758 news- 
papers using stereotype mats. In ad- 
dition, 798 copies of “Food News’ 
are mailed out monthly, 2,556 copies 
of “Fillers and Shorts,” and 22 full- 
color transparencies. 

With the new budget Jan. 1, this 
schedule was reduced by one-half, 
providing a total coverage for the 
1953-54 span of only 10 months. A 
similar schedule of mailings on dur- 
um wheat products is made to news- 
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papers, radio stations and to news- 
papers using stereotype mats. 

The easing of the work load in the 
reduced schedule has to a large ex- 
tent been offset by the demands of 
National Sandwich Month and the 
production of photographs for new 
filmstrips. 

Toward the end of the fiscal year, 
Miss Gwen Lam, Editorial Director, 
resigned. Her services, however, are 
still retained as an adviser. 

The Field Service Program 

Reduction of field service personnel 
was accomplished over a period of 
several months. Workers with great- 
est seniority were retained. As with 
the balance of the institute staff, em- 
ployees given notice were able to re- 
locate to their personal advantage. 

In assigning new territories, the 
48 states were divided into sections 
roughly equivalent in populations, 
schools and universities, and cities 
of 25,000 and over. Square mileage, 
of course, differs greatly. Regional 
Home Economists must, of necessity, 
limit their schedules to the most pro- 
ductive calls—in terms of influence, 
population, and accomplishment. The 
record of the year is given without 
attempting to adjust to the differ- 
ences in staff strength. 

The field force made 4,506 calls in 
1953-54, compared to 6,594 the pre- 
vious period. These calls are made 
on college and university campuses; 
secondary and elementary schools; 
state offices of education; home econ- 
omists in business; professional work- 
shops and conferences; newspaper, 
radio and television outlets; and at 
other key points. 

During the year, 144 demonstra- 
tions, for an audience of 11,169, were 
given, compared to 202 demonstra- 
tions for an audience of 21,257 in the 
previous period. The Regional Home 
Economists made 501 slide presenta- 
tions in 1953-54 compared to 719 in 
1952-53. 

Radio appearances of institute rep- 
resentatives averaged $750 in value 
a total credit of $34,250 for 59 radio 
interviews. This compares to 51 radio 
appearances in the previous 12 
months, estimated at $38,250. Insti- 
tute representatives spent a total of 


more than 12% hours “on the air” 
last year before an audience of al- 
most two million. 


Average value of television ap- 
pearances is estimated at $3,000 dur- 
ing the past year, a total credit of 
$147,000 for 49 television shows in 
which institute representatives par- 
ticipated. This compares to 32 tele- 
vision shows for the previous period, 
worth $96,000. The regional home 
economists spent almost 25. total 
hours in front of television cameras 
before an estimated audience of two 
and one-half million people. 


Distribution of Materials 

With fewer materials in stock, and 
without advertising to stimulate in- 
quiries, the distribution of institute 
publications showed considerable drop 
for the year. There were 78,435 fewer 
inquiries in 1953-54 than in the pre- 
vious period—a decrease of 47%. Ad- 
vertising apparently made the differ- 
ence, since only one advertisement 
was run in the past year, netting 21,- 
109 inquiries, compared to 44,649 in- 
quiries directly traceable to adver- 
tising in 1952-53. Inquiries are ex- 
pected to decline still further as the 
institute program loses the impetus 
of advertising from prior years. The 
drop in inquiries becomes more evi- 
dent month by month. Total inquiries 
for 1952-53 were 165,827 compared 
to 87,392 for 1953-54. 

The drop in the distribution of ma- 
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terials lags behind inquiries. Last 
year 1,192,382 pieces of material were 
sent out (not including Sandwich 
Month), compared to 1,481,594 pieces 
of material distributed in the pre- 
vious period. 

More than 1,151,000 pieces of ma- 
terial were distributed in connection 
with “August is Sandwich Time — 
National Sandwich Month” last year 
—bringing the total materials circu- 
lated by the institute to 2,344,155. 

The Wheat Flour Institute serves 
as the coordinator for National Sand- 
wich Month—desgined to increase per 
capita consumption by stimulating 
the sale of bread in America’s most 
popular meal pattern—the sandwich. 
More than an estimated 58 million 
sandwiches are served daily in homes 
and restaurants. Because sandwiches 
are quick and easy to prepare with 
a minimum of time in the kitchen 
during hot summer days, August ap- 
pears to be the month of peak con- 
sumption, 

The institute works with national 
magazine editors, newspaper food 
editors, radio and television people, 
with advertisers and merchandisers, 
with the National Restaurant Assn., 
and other agencies, to establish a 
“merchandising climate” for the pro- 
motion. Last year the editors of 
more than 25 national magazines, 
with total circulation in excess of 67 
million copies, produced sandwich 
features which would have _ been 
worth more than a half-million dol- 
lars if such space were purchasable. 

Several million dollars worth of 
similar space was provided by news- 
paper food editors. Newspaper clip- 
pings returned to the Wheat Flour 
Institute alone represented almost 
500 pages. 

Radio and television stations also 
followed the sandwich theme for Aug- 
ust. Dozens of food writers, many 
of them employed by other trade as- 
sociations, food companies, and mer- 
chandising or publicity organizations, 
geared their August releases to news- 
paper, radio and television to the 
sandwich theme. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of point-of-sale materials in 
full color were distributed to food 
retailers and restaurant operators. 
These same advertisers featured 
sandwich meals as a vehicle for the 
sale of their product in several mil- 
lion dollars worth of advertising in 
national magazines, daily newspapers, 
radio and television. Grocers and food 
retailers themselves paid for more 
than 650 full newspaper pages of ad- 
vertising devoted in whole or part 
to the sandwich theme. 

The restaurant industry contrib- 
uted immeasurably to the campaign 
under the leadership of the National 
Restaurant Assn. A National Sand- 
wich Month committee was estab- 
lished to administer the campaign in 
the restaurant industry for 1954. 

All departments of the Institute 
work as a team in the sandwich pro- 
motion as in other activities. The 
Testing Kitchen produced 40 new 
sandwich recipes and re-tested 64. 

The editorial department mailed a 
complete package of sandwich news 
material to 346 metropolitan news- 
papers and 528 newspapers using 
stereotype mats. In addition, the sand- 
wich theme was followed in the Aug- 
ust issue of Institute Ideas. News- 
papers used 18 full-color photographs. 
Television and radio food people re- 
ceived special mailings. The editors 
of 10 national women’s magazines 
received 45 exclusive special sand- 
wich recipes. 

To save the time consumed by 
more costly demonstrations, the in- 
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stitute launched a program to pro- 
duce filmstrips. In full color and con- 
siderable retail, these filmstrips sup- 
plant the actual demonstration with 
a series of pictures showing steps in 
greater detail. 

The first filmstrip offered was, 
“Skill Counts at the Sandwich Coun- 
ter,” produced for use in training 
restaurant and schoo! lunch workers. 
This was followed by a 60-frame film- 
strip, “The Trick of Yeast Rolls and 
Coffee Cakes.” 

This venture into the audio-visual 
field has been set up as a self-liqui- 
dating project. For example, 86 copies 
of the yeast breads filmstrip have 


been sold at $6.75 a copy, largely to 
home economics departments of 
schools and colleges. Each filmstrip is 
accompanied by a narration guide 
and recipe leaflets. 

During the year work was also 
launched on a filmstrip series on 
quick breads—three sections devoted 
to biscuits, muffins, and variations— 
such as pancakes, waffles, and dum- 
plings. Premier showing of the quick 
bread series is scheduled for the May 
convention. 


The Durum Program 


The millers of durum wheat, as a 
group, finance a separate program 
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similar to, but on a smaller scale 
than, the Wheat Flour Institute pro- 
gram. The durum program gives 
these millers the advantage of the 
Wheat Flour Institute staff and fa- 
cilities to produce magazine, news- 
paper, radio and television publicity; 
publication of a periodical bulletin, 
Durum Wheat Notes; a service pro- 
gram in the schools and certain edu- 
cational materials. Statistics on the 
durum program are included with 
the Wheat Flour Institute record as 
it relates to the Testing Kitchen, the 
editorial department, the program of 
field services, and the distribution of 
materials. 
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THE ANCIENT MILLS OF DEE 


There was a jolly miller 
Lived on the River Dee; 

He worked and sung from morn 

till night, 

No lark as blithe as he; 

And this the burden of his song 
For ever used to be— 

“I care for nobody, no, not I, 
If nobody cares for me.” 


—Bickerstaff: “Love in a Village” 
(1762) 


* * * 


ROSPERITY is synonymous with 

jollity in every industry, and the 
miller of Dee had every reason to be 
blithe, for his mills were reputed to 
be the most lucrative in England. 
Yet they had to endure many vicissi- 
tudes during their long and check- 
ered history. Ravaged by fire on many 
occasions, they witnessed the turbu- 
lent fighting between the English and 
the Welsh during the time of King 
Edward I (1239-1307). Fire was the 
cause of their ultimate downfall, for 
complete destruction in 1909 gave an 
opportunist local authority the 
chance to turn the site at Chester in- 
to an electric power station. Thus 
closed one of the greatest chapters 
in English milling history. 

Chester itself, a famous old Eng- 
lish city, 18 miles from the port of 
Liverpool, has been described as “two 
thousand years of history in wood 
and stone,” and rightly does it de- 
serve the compliment. The ancient 
walls were once manned by the re- 
doubtable Roman 20th Legion, but 
failed to withstand the onslaught of 
the Saxon invaders who overran the 
city. The defense works were rebuilt 
and extended by Aethelflaeda, Lady 
of the Mercians, in 907 A.D., and 
were strong enough to withstand the 
attacks of the Welsh in the Thir- 
teenth Century. From these walls, 
too, King Charles I saw the defeat of 
his forces on the adjacent battlefield 
of Rowton Moor. 


Through Storm and Stress 

Throughout all this warring and 
fighting the mills of Dee continued to 
grind for the enrichment of a suc- 
cession of jolly millers. Chester had 
many wealthy burghers, judged by 
the standards of those times, and 
the port on the River Dee was the 
center of trade with Ireland. The 
County of Cheshire contained 20 
mills at the time of the compilation 
of Domesday Book by William the 
Conqueror in 1086, but there is no 
specific mention of the Dee Mills. It 
is safe to assume that a mill existed 
here, even in pre-Norman times, but 
the first recorded instance of their 
existence was in 1119 when they were 
shown as producing considerable rev- 
enue. 

The mills, known as the King’s 
Mills, were founded by Earl Hugh 
Lupus, the man who compromised 
with the Devil and laid the founda- 


tions of the magnificent Chester Ca- 
thedral. He also built the weir or 
causeway which remains to this day. 
Hugh Lupus was Ear! of Chester, a 
title which is stili accorded to the 
reigning monarch’s eldest son. 


Thirteenth Century Modernization 

John Scott, Earl of Chester, did so 
well out of the mills that shortly be- 
fore his death in 1237 he spent a lot 
of money “modernizing” them. Great 
prosperity was enjoyed by King Ed- 
ward I and he ordered a stone bridge 
to be built across the river. Improve- 
ments were effected a few years lat- 
er and the present bridge dates from 
1351. There was a gateway on both 
sides as a protection against the ma- 
rauding Welsh, and the suburb of 
Handbridge was known as Treboeth 
or burnt town because of the at- 
tentions of the invaders. The mills 
suffered frequently from these at- 
tacks. 

In 1275, Edward I rented the mill 
to Master Richard, the Engineer, for 
a period of five years at a rental of 
£140 a year, a sum equivalent to 
about $50,000 today. Upon the expira- 
tion of his lease Richard took them 
for another 12 years, an increased 
rental of £200 a year being indicative 
of their value. This sum was twice 
the annual rental of the whole of the 
remainder of Chester. 

Master Richard was a very astute 
man because as part of the deal he 
arranged that all timber required for 
repairs and extensions to the mills 
shouid be granted to him free of 
charge from the nearby royal forest 
of Delamere, where grew some of the 
most magnificent oaks in the country. 
In addition, it was arranged that he 
should not be responsible when the 
mills were burnt down by the Welsh. 
The main idea of this was not to save 
money but to give the king some 
incentive to protect them with strong 
bodies of troops. 

Aristocratic Era Ends 

The rent went up again in 1347 and 
Bartholomew of Northenden had to 
pay £243 6s 8d a year. Various suc- 
ceeding kings and princes leased the 
mills to courtiers and soldiers for 
services rendered and the properties 
rarely remained under one ownership 
for any length of time. Edward VI 
(1537-1553), the boy king, decided 
that the delights of an estate in Lin- 
colnshire pleased him more and he 
exchanged properties with Sir Rich- 
ard Colton. Subsequently, the mills 
were purchased by one Thomas Ga- 
mull in 1587. Thereafter, the link 
with the aristocracy was split and 
the mills passed into the hands of 
working millers, all men of substance. 

In any case, the royal landlords and 
their lessees never worked the mills 
themselves but sublet them to mill- 
ers, and it would appear that there 
were several mills grouped together, 
although they all had the same sys- 


tems of manufacture and trading. 
These men were affluent, judging by 
the sentiments expressed by our jol- 
ly miller and the extraordinarily 
high rents gave rise to a local say- 
ing, used to reproach a spendthrift, 
“If thou had’st the rent of the Dee 
Mills, thou would’st spend it.” 


Stones from Anglesey 


The mills, at the height of their 
prosperity, had 22 pairs of stones, and 
one record shows that 13 pairs were 
purchased for £6 10s. The red sand- 
stone of Cheshire was too soft for use 
and stones were brought by sea 
from Anglesey, an island off the coast 
of North Wales. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries the river was much wider 
and frequent overflows washed away 
the mills. The crops of the immediate 
district were usually poor, for the 
County of Cheshire has too much 
moisture for profitable production, 
and large supplies had to be imported 
from Ireland. Even today, Cheshire is 
more famous for dairy farming than 
for cultivation, and the cheese of the 
neighborhood is especially notable. 
Mill accounts for the year 1351 speak 
of disaster, for in that year floods 
carried away the whole of the local 
crops. The records, too, show frequent 
payments for damage, and on one 
occasion the millpond overflowed and 
compensation had to be paid to the 
surrounding populace. One entry re- 
lates to the purchase of a new shaft 
for the millwheel and the miller ex- 
pressed pleasure at being able to sell 
the old one for 12 pence. 


“Dishonesty and Extortion” 

The millers had a_ considerable 
amount of trouble with dissatisfied 
customers, and the citizens of Chester 
were continually complaining about 
malpractices.’On one occasion they 
petitioned the king, saying ‘‘the prac- 
tice of taking multure in grain al- 
alows scope for dishonesty and extor- 
tion.” Another grievance was the 
compulsion laid upon them to take 
their grist only to the King’s Mills, 
for the charges, they alleged, were 
higher than anywhere else. The rate 
of toll at Chester was one sixteenth 
of the grist, whereas at nearby Con- 
gleton the local inhabitants were only 
levied one eighteenth and at Knuts- 
ford one twentieth. Finally, ‘“‘the 
millers have levied evil customs and 
kept measures which are not fair or 
reasonably made.” The totalitarian- 
ism of those days probably precluded 
the customers from getting any satis- 
faction. A complainant was in danger 
of losing his head or at best spending 
a day in the stocks as a malcontent. 

There are reports, too, of trade de- 
pressions, and in 1349 came orders to 
reduce staff. One miller complained 
of the difficulties of carrying on work 
with one master miller, three yeomen, 
three boys and two apprentices. 

The mills furnished a variety of 
meals and flours for bread. Measure- 
ments were made in quarters, bushels 
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and pecks. Odd quantities were calcu- 
lated in hoppers and the buyer had a 
choice of “heaped” or “razed.” Wheat, 
barley, oats and rye were the main 
cereals used and the price was mate- 
rially increased to the consumer by 
a toll or tax, on arrivals from else- 
where, at the city gates. 

Fire has played an important part 
in the history of the mills. The first 
recorded after the ravages of the 
Welsh occurred at 12 midnight on 
Saturday, Sept. 26, 1789, and did 
damage estimated at £4,000. The sec- 
ond fire, which broke out at the same 
hour on the same night in March, 
1819, totally destroyed the mills in 
six hours. The courageous miller re- 
built his premises only to have them 
burnt down again on three occasions. 
The sixth time was the last, and 1909 
saw the end of what was then per- 
haps the most important milling en- 
terprise in England. The site is now 
occupied by a hydro-electric station. 


A species of tamarisk found on the 
peninsula of Sinai, on the route of 
the children of Israel, is likened to 
manna and thought to be that miracu- 
lous bread. Some authorities find its 
explanation in a lichen growing upon 
limestone in deserts. 


Leavened breads were known 
and used by the Egyptians and other 
early civilizations in the region of 
the Eastern Mediterranean at least 
4,000 years ago. This yeast was un- 
doubtedly derived from air-borne 
yeast spores. 

e.°e 

Parched corn, often mentioned in 
the Bible, refers to ears parched or 
roasted, to be eaten unground. When 
Boaz invited Ruth to the meal of the 
reapers, “he reached her parched 
corn, and she did eat.” 


eee 
BOON TO PARENTS 


Psychologically speaking, 
tunate (very!) 

That the tree G. Washington felled 
was a cherry 

Instead of a maple or basswood or 
pine; 

For parents attempting to mold and 
refine 

Their own particular 
youth 

Can intersperse stories of George and 
the truth 

With toothsome allusions to cherry 
pie 

Or layer cake, scarlet and fruity and 
high; 

While mention of cobbler or fresh 
cherry tarts 
Will precipitate 
dears’ hearts. 
Admittedly, lessons in ethics are rel- 

ished 
And longer remembered when pastry- 
embellished. 


—Grace V. Watkins 


it’s for- 


segment of 


rapture in little 
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THE LIMMER VIEW OF FOOD FADS 

OOD faddism, more and more widely recog- 
Paizea as a menace to public health and welfare, 
generates more and more resistance. Save for a 
crackpot fringe, nutritionists are enlisted pretty 
solidly against the follies of the most vicious food 
cranks, and official discountenance is being mani- 
fested with increasing emphasis. 

Before us lies a good example of the growing 
resistance movement. It is a news release from 
the Utah agricultural extension bureau, designed 
for widespread distribution among daily and week- 
ly newspapers, trade journals and radio and tele- 
vision stations. Under its caption, “Food Fads Are 
Costly,”” Elna Miller, extension nutritionist, gives 
words to these warnings: 

“Most food fads add unnecessary expense to 
eating. . 

“Promoters usually have something to sell, 
either special food products or special cooking 
utensils or devices for preparing foods. 

“Before falling for a fad, housewives should 
consider what they are getting for their money 
and should be skeptical about extravagant or 
sensational ‘health’ claims or scare stories against 
familiar foods or cooking utensils. 

“Some food fads or superstitions are harmful 
because they cheat the body of needed nutrients. 

“Among the fads that are misleading and add 
needless cost and labor to meals are those that 
advocate fresh home-ground whole wheat—with a 
special grinder—as more nutritious and healthful 
than commercially ground whole wheat.” 

Yogurt and blackstrap diets generally kill 
themselves off under the weight of their own de- 
merits, and a hundred years of branny-breadism 
has no more than finger-dented white bread, but 
it is clear to those who would have a well- 
nourished generation that when the total faddism 
affects the welfare of millions we can’t wait for 
fads to die—they must be liquidated. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A FEW OF THE REASONS WHY 

AD AS these things are, there’s often a bit 
s of whimsy along with an illuminating frag- 
ment of mora! philosophy in the story of an old 
mill’s demise. Such a tale, with a mixture of these 
ingredients, is to be culled from a current news- 
paper account originating in what was once a 
thriving flour milling area of the great South- 
west. The romantic writer of the story, weeping 
over the fate of a historic but by no means pic- 
turesque establishment, attributes its fate to the 
pressure of commercial bread’s competition with 
the home-baked loaf of grandma’s day. But the 
quaintness of his recital of all that led to today’s 
idle ruin suggests causes which will ring familiarly 
among the many others known to those who 
are more conversant with the decline and fall 
of the crick mill. Examples: 

Recurring flood waters, “gushing into the mill 
basement,” discouraged the first owner. 

The second owner complained of slack water, 
“which kept getting lower and lower until we 
could work only two days a week.”’ Then, when 
the rains finally came, “first one end of the 
wooden dam and then the other would wash out, 
and it just wasn’t worth it.” 

A gas engine replaced “the dwindling and un- 
predictable river,” but the river never ceased 
to present problems. “Recurring floods always 
filled the mill basement, and belts and pulleys, 
now molded and rusty from neglect, would have 
to be dragged to safe ground.” 

The main problem was the flour itself. “It 
constantly choked the machines,” and the pro- 
prietor ‘raced through the mill shooting upstairs 
three steps at a time to prevent the entire net- 
work from becoming clogged. Also, weevil in the 
wheat often ate through the silk rollers used to 
sift the flour, causing further difficulties.” 

“One of the funniest things that ever hap- 
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pened to me could have killed me.” (This is the 
miller speaking.) “I was alone in the mill base- 
ment inspecting a leak. When I raised my arm 
overhead a machine caught my clothes and ripped 
them right off me. I sure felt silly running to 
the house with only my shoes on.” 

The ‘30's struck the mill a crippling blow. 
Workers were paid one dollar a day. Wheat 
plunged to 25 cents a bushel. 

“Since the farmers couldn't make any money 
selling wheat, they traded it for flour to make 
bread. Even at 4 in the morning, trucks would 
be lined in both directions as far down the road 
as I could see. 

“Government restriction on agricultural prod- 
ucts limited the amount of flour one person could 
buy. These farmers would take more than they 
should and then get afraid of the government 
and bring it all back. Then if I didn’t have a heck 
of a mess. The problem was solved when restric- 
tions were changed requiring each man to swear 
he wasn’t over-shooting his quota.” 

One thing that always disgusted the miller 
was the law requiring him to bleach the flour. 
“First I had to remove the chaff and then bieach 
the yellow colored flour. When that was done, 
the people got stuff with that old bleach in 
it, and the cows got the part of the wheat that 
makes the best bread. Then after I had taken 
out all the healthful ingredients like the law said, 
I had to add vitamins before I could sell it. That 
was the craziest thing.” 

In its prime, the mill produced about 25 sacks 
a day. “Now mud-daubers build in the corners 
of the old building, odorous flour cakes the un- 
cleaned machinery, and a heavy carpet of dust 
pads the rat-gnawed floors.” A brighter future lies 
ahead, though—under other skies. A deal is on 
to ship the machinery to South America. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 








QUESTIONS OF FOREIGN TRADE touch 
human lives all over the socalled civilized world 
today—and will tomorrow and for years of to- 
morrows. They are really not much different in 
human values from those irksome but serious 
questions most solvent families have to face up 
to—such as what to do with a self-willed child, 
how to stabilize a debt-ridden son-in-law or what 
answer to give still another touch from cousins 
who seem to have more children than business 
sense, or even how to make Aunt Marianne realize 
that that big brute she is making eyes at is just 
a liar and a cheat. No responsible members of a 
family, when faced with such problems, would 
just shrug them off—not unless they decided to 
let the rest of the family go hang. Nor can we 
businessmen, stable members of the American 
branch of the international family, adopt a do- 
nothing attitude toward violently urgent prob- 
lems of foreign trade—not unless we, in the face 
of Russian threats, decide to let the rest of our 
capitalistic world go hang. *  . Our foreign 
relatives can come out of their economic fog 
and have more pie if we, in our position of world 
leadership, step up our trade with them. Like 
the solvent members of any family, it’s to our 
advantage to get our poor relatives on their feet. 
If we don’t they’ll be on our feet. That situation 
produces financial corns and anything but loving 
kindness.—From an address prepared for the 
Millers National Federation by Harry A. Bullis, 
chairman of the board of General Mills, Inc. 
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BUREAUCRACY IN BUSINESS 

AN THERE be such a thing as bureaucracy 
C in business as well as in government? At 
least one thoughtful person is persuaded that this 
is possible. He is James C. Worthy, assistant sec- 
retary of commerce for administration, who ex- 
plored this supposition recently in address before 
the Society for Advancement of Management. 

“One of the acute ironies of modern times,” 
said Mr. Worthy, “is that those of us who see 
most clearly the virtues of free enterprise, those 
of us who are quickest to leap to its defense, 
sometimes fail to realize the full implications of 
the system we are so anxious to preserve. It is 
easy for us in business, and for those of us closely 
associated and identified with business, to see the 
stifling effects of too much government control; 
what we often fail to see is that the essential prin- 
ciples we advocate for government apply equally to 
the internal organization and administration of 
business itself, and that the violation of these prin- 
ciples produces within business the same stifling 
results, the same frustration of spontaneous pro- 
ductive energy, that their violation in the larger 
field of government policy produces within the 
general economic system.” 

Mr. Worthy lays down this thesis: that the 
essential principles of free enterprise apply not 
only in the politico-economic sphere, but equally 
in the internal affairs of business enterprise itself. 
He believes these principles must be adapted to 
this specialized field of action—though obviously 
they cannot be applied literally. The greatest chal- 
lenge of modern times, he thinks, may be for 
creative business leadership which can develop 
within industry itself the methods of democratic 
organization and control which were worked out 
for the political state during the past 300 years. 

Some businesses, it is quite clear to all of us 
upon reflection, closely resemble the authoritarian 
State in the sense that the tendency of all direc- 
tion, all thinking, all authority, is to flow from 
the top down. There may be delegation of re- 
sponsibility and authority, but the delegation is 
little more than turning things over to the first 
sergeant. Initiative, drive and judgment may be 
expected of the sergeant, but essentially what is 
required of him is merely carrying out an order. 

This kind of an organization, Mr. Worthy ob- 
serves, calls for rigorous controls to see that 
things get done and to insure that too many mis- 
takes are not made. Success thus depends upon 
initiative and judgment at the top, and calls for 
more and more supervision and control all the 
way down to the bottom. 

Aside from the obviously bad effects of this 
kind of a business policy upon both the top 
executives and their staffs, there is another ten- 
dency which seems deplorable to Mr. Worthy. 
He observes that the upward movement of author- 
ity does not stop even at the top of the organi- 
zation. In many cases it moves right out of the 
organization itself to the level of the trade as- 
sociation or its equivalent, and from there often 
keeps right on escalating until it comes to rest at 
the governmental level. 

It would seem from all this that the roots 
of political bureaucracy lie in the business world 
itself, and that when business complains of the ills 
of governmental bureaucracy it should recall the 
scriptural admonition: physician, cure thyself. 





BREAD i8 THE GTAFF OF LIFE 


If the bread baker could find some method 
by which his homemaker customer would say, 
“Eat your bread” or “Isn’t your bread good?” 
to all her little units the children would not only 
gain health but would be safe as customers two 
decades hence. Finders of a good gimmick should 
let the entire baking industry know about it. (By 
gimmick do not read “premium,” “gadget,” or 
“trick.”)—Frank W. Cooley, Jr., in The American 
Baker. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





No Over Production 


Despite three successive bumper 
crops, Canada is not overproducing 
wheat. Only if a fourth bumper har- 
vest is gathered this year will it be 
officially aecepted that the country 
is overproducing. 

This view was expressed by Clar- 
ence D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, in a recent radio broad- 
cast. He added that the lowering 
of the selling price would not help 
Canada sell more wheat because the 
simple fact was that more wheat 
had been produced than customers 
demanded, 

In another statement, made to the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, Mr. 
Howe, going more deeply into the 
subject, said that in the normal 
course of events Canada could not 
expect such bountiful harvests to 
continue. The time may not be far 
off, he declared, when it may be 
found useful to have wheat avail- 
able. Present stocks were not con- 
sidered as constituting a burden- 
some surplus in any sense, He agreed 
that the export of wheat is basic 
to the whole Canadian economy and 
because of this everything possible 
was being done to insure that pres- 
ent stocks were marketed in the nor- 
mal way to customers throughout 
the world. The government did not 
consider it necessary to try to dis- 
pose of any substantial amounts of 
wheat outside regular commercial 
channels, and he expressed confidence 
in Canada’s ability to make a satis- 
factory volume of sales in the com- 
ing months. 


U.S. Influence 


Mr. Howe pointed out that the 
successful export of wheat was de- 
pendent upon the existence of stable 
and orderly world marketing condi- 
tions. The U.S. government, he said, 
is holding a large quantity of wheat 
and world markets might be adverse- 
ly affected if the Americans were 
to start to dump their wheat or to 
give it away in places where nor- 
mally it would be sold. He under- 
stood, however, that such methods 
of disposal would be contrary to the 
policies of the U.S. government just 
as they would be contrary to the 
policies of the Canadian government. 


Concluding his discussion of the 
wheat situation Mr. Howe said, ‘This 
was one of the important questions 
discussed at the first meeting of the 
U.S.-Canadian Joint Committee held 
in Washington in March, As a result 
of our discussions, I am assured 
that the U.S. government is fully 
aware of the problem and is anxious 
to avoid doing anything that would 
undermine orderly marketing condi- 
tions. The U.S, government is mak- 
ing very reasonable efforts to dis- 
pose of its agricultural surpluses in 
such a way as not to interfere with 
normal commercial marketings of its 
own producers or of friendly coun- 
tries.” 


Price Unrealistie 


There is mounting critcism within 
Canada of the government's present 
wheat pricing policy. Some commen- 
tators describe the situation as un- 
realistic and feel that the price level 
should be slashed to meet the ideas 
of buyers all over the world. 

The view held by the authorities, 


including the members of the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board, on the other hand, 
is that no amount of price cutting 
would move another bushel of wheat 
because the market is saturated, not 
only from other sources of supply, 
but from home production in the 
importing countries and from pres- 
ent stocks on hand. While there is 
a demand for wheat greater even 
than the existing supply, the diffi- 
culty is that the numbers of peoples 
able to pay for wheat are not as 
great as those who need it. 
Nevertheless, even those with 
money, including the U.K. grain trad- 
ers, are shopping around for their 
requirements and when they find 
cheaper markets, as they are doing, 
then the demand from Canada is cut 
accordingly. In the early fall of 1953 
the Argentine government abolished 
the fixed prices hitherto demanded 
for wheat and began to accept all 
reasonable offers with the result 
that sales increased. Australia, in ac- 
cordance with constantly recurring 
trade rumors, is expected to slash 
the price in order to unload the bur- 
densome surplus that has accrued. 


Crop Failures 


There is much to be said in favor 
of Canada’s viewpoint that stocks of 
wheat are “as good as money in the 
bank” for in the event of a world 
wide crop failure or, at best, a fairly 
general reduction in production, Can- 
ada will be in an excellent position. 
The officials will come in for a good 
deal of praise for their wisdom. On 


the other hand, if crops maintain 
their present trend, Canadian difficul- 
ties will be immeasurably worsened. 

Canada’s immediate future in the 
wheat trade hinges on crop failure. 
If that does not occur there ap- 
pears to be no alternative to a ma- 
jor cut in the acreage sown to wheat. 
As far as the present season goes 
the farmers show no inclination to 
cut back their sown areas, the small 
reduction currently forecast, in the 
region of less than 5%, being due 
to unfavorable weather conditions. 
That cut could not result in a reduc- 
tion in the offtake of more than 30 
million bushels. 

Of immediate concern is the im- 
pact of the slowdown in wheat move- 
ment on the country’s economy gen- 
erally. Shipowners are suffering be- 
cause of the lack of demand for 
freight, although part of their diffi- 
culties stems from a price disagree- 
ment with the wheat board. The rail- 
ways are suffering because of the 
reduction in the number of freight 
cars needed for the transportation 
of grain and flour. Additionally, the 
eastern manufacturers report a re- 
cession in the demand for their goods 
among western farmer custorners. 
The whole population suffers when 
wheat business declines and that de- 
cline is reflected in the level of un- 
employment. If wheat could be sold, 
it is argued, then it should be sold, 
whether the price be lower than the 
government would like or not. 

Other countries are having to sell 
at a lower level and in due course 
Canada will have to face the realities 
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of a situation brought about by pres- 
ent over supply, is the view expressed 
by a substantial body of opinion. 


Milling Grades 


The availability of milling grades 
of wheat in eastern elevators is low- 
er than usual despite heavy stocks at 
the Lakehead. One trader expresses 
the opinion that 25 million bushels 
could be handled at once, the main 
requirement being for Nos. 3 and 4 
Northern. 


Shipments of milling grades, since 
the reopening of navigation in April, 
have been small and it is suggested 
that the failure to maintain supply 
results, in part, from the dispute 
between the lake shippers and the 
wheat board. The board is anxious 
to bring about a reduction in freight 
costs as part of its efforts to get 
Canadian wheat into a more com- 
petitive position. Settlement of the 
dispute is expected momentarily. On 
the other hand, shipments of feed 
wheat to the East appear to be 
proceeding at the usual volume and 
there appears to be no reason why 
milling grades should not obtain the 
necessary space. 


German Deals 


Germany is continuing to be a 
good customer for Canadian wheat, 
the steadiness of business probably 
indicating the existence of an agree- 
ment between the two countries. The 
latest deal, according to trade circles, 
involved 3.6 million bushels, made 
up of 2,840,000 bu. spring wheat and 
752,000 bu. durum. The durum deal, 
it is understood, was made on In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement terms 
which would give a price of around 
$2.02 bu. instead of the Class 2 rate 
of $2.78 bu. 








Overseas Newsnotes. ... py the Northwestern Miers 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Soft Wheat 


The proportion of home grown 
wheat used by the U. K. millers in 
their grists is considerably higher 
than it was in prewar days. During 
the war and up to the summer of 
last year the millers were compelled, 
by government order, to use fixed 
percentages of domestic wheat, the 
amount being announced from time 
to time by the Ministry of Food, ac- 
cording to availability with the pro- 
portion decreasing as the season pro- 
gressed. 

In December, 1951 the millers were 
using 32.3% home grown wheat in 
their grists but a year later, as they 
entered the final year of control, the 
proportion had dipped to 26.8%. In 
December, 1953 when the millers 
were free to do as they pleased, the 
proportion was 29.3%, because of a 
voluntary undertaking, given to the 
government in the national interest, 
to take up at least 1,250,000 tons 
from the 1953 crop. That voluntary 
undertaking is to continue into 1955 
and it is likely that the British mill- 
ers will use heavy quantities of soft 
wheat. This policy means that the 
use of Canadian hard spring wheat 
is a must if the quality of the flour 
is to be maintained. The U.K. will 
always be a buyer of Canadian wheat 
although purchases may be reduced 
when supplies from other markets 
are available at cheaper rates. 


The British milling industry is also 


taking up government stocks of Ca- 
nadian imported flour, part of the 
security reserve bought by the Mini- 
stry of Food. Currently this flour 
contains none of the stipulated vita- 
mins and has to be admixed with 
current production. The price is set 
at 80/-280 lb. sack, equivalent to 
$11.20 at the exchange rate of $2.80 
to the pound sterling. Later it is 
expected that government stocks of 
“restored” flour will be placed on 
the market in competition with flour 
imported by private traders. 

Marketmen anticipated that this 
flour would have been available earli- 
er this year but, it is reported, the 
offtake of unrestored flour has not 
come up to expectations with the re- 
sult that the timetable had to be 
amended. 

There have been some rumors that 
the government is considering the re- 
building of its reserve stocks of flour 
for use in the event of war although 
the present easier international po- 
sition does not lend credence to these 
stories. However, it would be a simple 
matter for the government to take 
this step because the administrative 
machinery is still in existence and 
could be started up at short notice. 


German Deals 


Western Germany, a_ substantial 
buyer of Canadian wheat in recent 
weeks, is expected to step up its de- 
mand for imported supplies in the 
season 1954-55, according to trade 


sources. The 1953-54 program called 
for an importation of 2.1 million 
metric tons, of which 1,660,000 tons 
had arrived by March 31. The ex- 
pected increase is in the region of 
500,000 tons. 

Originally, it was intended to take 
300,000 tons from Turkey but only 
46,000 tons had arrived by March 
31. There is another contract for 150,- 
000 tons in existence but supplies 
under this arrangement are not ex- 
pected to enter in volume until to- 
wards the end of the current year. 
Importers are uncertain how far re- 
liance can be placed on Turkish im- 
ports and it is understood that 
officials of the selling country have 
already suggested delivering other 
commodities in place of wheat to 
settle the imbalance of trade between 
the two countries. 

France is preparing to sell 50,000 
metric tons milling grades to Ger- 
many, the deal being based on a 
German offer of $69.25 f.o.b. Stras- 
hourg. However, this price is ex- 
pected to be hiked slightly to secure 
finalization of the deal. 

Germany is also a buyer from the 
communist countries of eastern Eu- 
rope with the possibility that Hun- 
gary will sell 20,000 tons, Rumania 
30,000 tons and Bulgaria 20,000 tons. 
The Germans, however, are showing 
no disposition to allow the com- 
munists to hold them up on 
the question of price and business 
will be effected only if the deals can 
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be closed at what traders describe as 
“world market prices.” 

These prices, one trader remarks, 
are not those quoted by the U.S. and 
Canada. 


Mexican Harvest 


This year’s Mexican wheat harvest 
is expected to reach an all time high 
of 650,000 metric tons, according to 
an official estimate. Imports, which 
up to last year were running at the 
rate of 300,000 tons are expected to 
drop back to only 50,000 tons in 
1954 
Honduras Market 

Exports of 


Canadian wheat to 


British Honduras, running at only 
7,000 bu. a year in each of the last 
two seasons compared with 56,000 


bu. in former years are expected to 


pick up according to the Canadian 
government. It is understood that 
the country’s three flour mills are 


showing interest in Canadian sup- 
plies and that orders will be placed 
for an amount equaling, if not ex- 
ceeding the former prevailing level. 

Honduras has also declined in value 
as a flour market for the Canadian 
mills. In 1950-51 the offtake was 
5,304 bbl. but last year sales totaled 
only 663 bbl. 
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Wheat Market 


The scope of the world wheat mar- 
ket has widened appreciably in the 
last few months with a number of 
smaller exporters operating in the 
business. Turkey has made substan- 
tial sales, the latest being one cov- 
ering 10,000 tons for shipment to 
Greece. In giving permission for the 
deal the Greek government § an- 
nounced that purchases could be 
made directly by the flour millers. 

In the U.K. the demand for Ca- 
nadian wheat has spurted though 
there is still plenty of interest in 
supplies from the Argentine. The call 
for Australian wheat is small and 
shipments by that country between 
Dec. 1, 1953, and April 24, 1954, were 
reported at 3,748,000 bu. compared 
with 8,747,000 bu. in the same pe- 
riod a year ago. Over-all Australian 
sales to regular customers have 
dipped from the previous total of 
23,276,000 bu. to only 10,221,000 bu. 
However, a fairly substantial sale 
to Britain appears to be in the mak- 
ing, according to shipping circles 
where bookings of freight for the 
Australian-U.K. grain run have been 
made. 

Supplies of American feed wheat 
have made their reappearance on the 
Liverpool market while French feed 
grades are available at most English 
ports. 


Butter Deals 


The U.K. has taken but little in- 
terest in the American offer to sell 
surplus butter at bargain prices. 
The reason is that the price, quoted 
at 47¢ lb., is 7¢ higher than the 
average price the British are now 
paying for butter imported from New 
Zealand and Denmark. 

Moreover, trade experts point out, 
the U.S. butter has a higher mois- 
ture content that that coming from 
other suppliers and thus, even if the 
U.S. price leveled with other offers, 
it would still be dearer. Butter is 
no longer rationed in the U.K. and 
while there is a possibility of a rise 
in price, due to a cutback in New 
Zealand production, traders doubt 
whether this will be sufficient to 
bring the cost up to the U.S. level. 
Taking a long term view, observers 
call attention to the dangers im- 
plied by American participation in 
the world butter market, even at 
the expense of heavy cost to the 
taxpayer. These subsf{dized supplies, 
it is feared, might spell the end of 
economic butter production in New 
Zealand, Denmark and other dairy- 
ing countries with a chain reaction 
of ill effects throughout the world's 
commercial structure. 


U.S. Style Bread 

The British, for so many years 
confined to the dark national loaf 
by government decree, a result of 
wartime and postwar austerity, tried 
the new whiter loaf made from 72% 
extraction flour when it first came 
back on the market last September. 
The higher price, when compared 
with the government subsidized dark- 
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er loaf, caused it to lose favor and 
sales slipped. There is still a little 
trade in whiter bread but it is mainly) 
confined to small fancy loaves. 

However, the British consumer 
likes a novelty. A Yorkshire bakery 
firm, with a contract for the pro- 
duction of American style bread for 
use in U.S. Air Force messes, decided 
to try a few small loaves on the 
British buyer. Public acceptance of 
the product was so great that pro- 
duction is now running at the rate 
of 600 dozen loaves a week, despite 
a price tag of 7¢ for a loaf of only 
9 oz., a price considerably higher 
than the British pay for their own 
type of bread. 

The American bread, dubbed by its 
makers the “super loaf" contains 
extra fat, sugar, malt, milk and im- 
ported flour. “English flour is too 
harsh,” stated Peter Whittaker, sales 
manager of the firm. He added that 
the American loaf had a better re- 
ception than the English white loaf. 
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SASKATCHEWAN CHANGE 

WINNIPEG The Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool has announced several 
major changes in its Regina staff 
effective July 31. D. R. Lamont, man- 
ager of country and terminal eleva- 
tor divisions, will retire on that date 
after a lifetime spent in the grain 
and milling business. He will be suc- 
ceeded by R. M. McIntosh, present 
treasurer. Mr. McIntosh, a one-time 
bank employee, joined the staff of 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Ele- 
vator Co. in 1923, transferring to the 
Wheat Poo! in 1926. E. J. Medhurst, 
associated with the Wheat Pool since 
1926, will take over the treasurer's 
position. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 
shade up on clears. Quotations May 
21: Extra high patent $7@7.40, high 
patent $6.80@7.20; standard bakers, 
unenriched, $6.50@6.60; first clears 


unenriched, $4.80 @ 4.90, delivered 
TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
51.6%, compared with 27.6% the pre- 


vious week. Family buyers took 73.6% 
of bookings and the bakers 26.4%. 
Production was 44.6%. Prices de- 
clined 10¢ on family flour and ad- 
vanced 5¢ on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points May 22: Car- 
lots, family short patent $6.70@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery 
unenriched short patent in paper bags 
$6.457 6.55, standard patent $6.35@ 
6.45, straight grade $6.25@6.35. Truck 
lots 20@50¢ higher on all grades. 


Central West 


Chicago: Long-term business virtu- 
ally was non-existent in flour trading 
circles in the central states during 
the week ending May 22. Potential 
buyers remained distrustful of the 
market at present levels, and bought 
supplies for immediate shipment or 
price-date-of-shipment. Total sales re- 
mained at a low level—estimated at 
around 25 to 30% of five-day week 
capacity. 

Directions appeared to be some- 
what better, as some traders thought 
that inventories in some cases were 
nearing exhaustion, However, observ- 
ers did not look for any important 
change in the buying attitude until 
the new crop year, unless important 
price concessions were made. 

Family flour trade continued along 
the pattern established by most bak- 
ery flour, although shipping direc- 
tions perked up. Soft wheat millers 
found little buyer interest. Most sales 
were of cracker-cookie types, al- 
though some cake flour also was sold, 
as well as a scattering of blender 
types to southeastern outlets. 

Quotations May 22: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.50@6.90, standard $6.40@6.80, 
clear $5.80@6.25; hard winter short 
$6.25@6.60, 95% patent $6.1576.55, 
clear $4.80; family flour $7.75; soft 
winter short $6.60@6.80, standard 
$5.65 6.46, clear $4.85; cotton bags 
cost 26¢ and papers 11¢. 

St. Louis: Demand for flour in this 
area last week was slow. Shipping 
directions also were slow. Demand for 
clears and low grades was just fair. 

Quotations May 21: In 100-Ib. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $5.85, 


top hard $7.60, ordinary $6.60. In 
100-Ib. papers: Bakers, cake $6.45, 
pastry $4.90, soft straights $5.05, 


clears $4.60; hard winter short $6.50, 
standard $6.35, clears $5.65; spring 
short $7, standard $6.90, clears $6.70. 


Boston: Flour values milled around 
in a narrow range in the Boston mar- 
ket last week reflecting a spasmodic 
buying tone among most operators. 
Springs finished unchanged to 2¢ net 
lower for the week. Hard winters 
displayed a firmer tone, moving up 
6¢ gradually. Soft wheat flours were 


mostly unchanged. Family type dis- 
played decided weakness and declined 
15¢ for the week. 

Mill agents reported that buying 
activity for the week was very spotty 
with most purchases being on a smal! 
lot basis to fill out individual re- 
quirements. It was the _ general 
opinion that some of the larger buy- 
ers were operating on extremely light 
inventories. Most of the members in 
this category were, however, holding 
fast to their position of caution in 
hopes that the southwest harvest 
movement would bring about substan- 
tially lower quotations than prevail 
at present. Crop estimates being cir- 
culated in this area tended to lend 
strength to the holders of this posi- 
tion and accounted for the general re- 
luctance to enter the market for 
anything beyond current needs. 

Quotations May 22: Spring short 
patents $7.20@7.30, standards $7.10 
@7.20, high gluten $7.85@7.95, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.920@7.07, standards $6.72 
@6.87; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.32@5.62; high ratio $6.42@7.22; 
family $8.12. 

Buffalo: The recent bakery strike 
colored the flour sales picture last 
week. Sales ranged from good to very 
poor. A flurry of buying from small 
bakeries occurred during the strike, 


distorting the general tone of the 
market, but it subsided after the 
large bakeries resumed production. 

Spring wheat flour was slightly 
stronger and advanced from 3 to 4¢. 
Kansas wheat flour moved up 6¢. 
Cake flour held firm and pastry flour 
was up 10¢ to off 5¢. 

Retail goods sales also enjoyed a 
brief spurt during the strike, but as 
a whole they were nominal. 

Premiums on wheat have declined, 
but the drop took place on the lower 
end of the protein scale, with high 
protein wheat still holding firm. 
There still is a 75¢ spread between 
premiums on standard wheat and high 
protein wheat. 

Although there has been an in- 
crease in the movement of wheat from 
farms and interior elevators, it is 
mostly of lower grade wheat unsuit- 
able for milling. The lack of adequate 
supplies of free wheat is still plaguing 
the trade. 

Feed values were somewhat easier, 
adding slightly to mill production 
costs. But they are believed to have 
reached their low point for the season. 

There has been some talk of new 
exports, but not much is expected in 
this line for the next few months. 

The government's offer of reduced 
prices for feed grains to commercial 
exporters for overseas trade is ex- 





Uniform Export Package Differentials 
Flour Millers’ Export Association 


The following list of export package differentials has been issued by the Flour Millers 


Export Assn. and is effective June 15, 1954: 


(All Differentials per 100 Ib.) 





100-1b. single osna 16x43 2.35 yd. osna basis 
100-1b. single osna 4x41 2.11 yd. osna 02 over 
160-1b. single jute 10x41 10% oz. common 11 under 
100-1b. double osna iOx4dl in, 40x41 2.11 yd. onna 39 over 
100-1b. cot. over cot 16x43 4.00 yd. br. in 6x44 2.85 yd. br 26 «over 
100-1b. jute over osna 10x41 2.11 yd. osna, in. 40x42 10 oz, jute 14 over 
100-Ib, jute over cot 10x42 2.56 yd. br. in, 40x53 10 oz. jute 6 over 
100-1lb, jute over cot 6x43 4.00 yd, br. in. 36x44 10 oz. jute 15 over 
100-1b, osna, over cot 40x42 2.50 yd. br. in, 40x42 2.11 yd. osna 10) over 
100.1b. o=na, over cot, 16x43 4.00 yd. br. in, 36x43 2.35 yd. osna 8 over 
106 ‘b. single drill 0x51 2.50 yd. drill 09 over 
20° ib. single osna xkO {6 yd. osna 3 under 
200-1b. ona. over cot 40x59 2.85 vd. br. In. 30x80 2.35 vd. onna 2. over 
140-1b. single osna, 40x48 2.11 yd. osna 05 under 
140-1b. single jute 10x49 10% oz, common 15 under 
125-1b. jute over osna iixd 11 vd, osna. in. 49x46 10% oz. jute 19 over 
125-1b. jute over jute 10x46 in, 40K46 104 common oR over 
50 kilos single jute 6x46 10 oz. commer 14 under 
50 kilos single osna 6x4 15 yd. osna 03 under 
100-1b. single cottons 6x43 4.00 vd. brown 07 under 
50-1b. single cottons 1x33 5.00 vd. brown 12 over 
50-1b. single osna, (sq.) 0x34 2.35 yd. osna tl «over 
50-lb. single osna. (long) 6x28 2.55 yd. osna over 
Jute bale 20 5-lb, cot 15x16 6.00 yd. br. in. 40x51 10 oz. jute 1.4 over 
Osna, bale 20 6-Ib, cot 15x16 5.00 yd, br. in, 40x56 ll yd, osna 1.65 over 
Jute bale 10 10-1b. cot 18x21 4.00 yd, br. in. 40451 10 oz, jute ” over 
Osna. bale 10 10-1b. cot 18x21 4.00 yd, br. in. 40x50 2.11 yd. osna 1.1 over 
Jute bale 4 25-1Ib, cot 6x27 6.90 yd. br. in, 40x 10 oz, jute 9 over 
Osna, bale 4 25-Ib. cot 6x27 6.90 yd. br. in, 40x 11 yd. osna 7 over 
Jute bale 6 25-1b, cot 6x27 6.90 yd. br. in. 40x59 10 o2. jute over 
Osna,. bale 6 25-lb. cot 6x27 6.90 yd. br. in. 40x58 11 yd. owna 9 over 
Jute bale 8 25-1b, cot 6x27 6.90 yd, br. in. 45x62 10 oz. jute 2 «over 
Osna bale 8 25-1b. cot 6x27 6.90 yd. br, in. 20x90 2.35 yd. osna 68 over 
Jute bale 2 50-1b, cot 31x33 56.00 yd. br. in, 36x56 10 oz, jute i4 over 
Osna. bale 2 50-Ib. cot tix ».00 vd. br. in 6x55 2.35 vd. osna 40 over 
Jute bale 3 50-1b. cot tix 5.00 yd, br. in. 40x60 10 oz, jute ‘8 over 
Osna. bale 3 50-1b. cot t1x33 5.00 yd. br. in, 40x59 2.11 yd. osna 2 over 
Jute bale 4 50-Ib, cot, 31x33 5.00 yd. br. in. 45x62 19 oz. jute 16) Cover 
Osna. bale 4 60-Ib. cot 1x3 00 yd, br. in, 30x90 2.35 yd. osna over 
70-1lb. omna, 6x37 2.55 yd. osna 11 over 
70-Ib. cotton 16x37 2.85 yd. brown ll over 
70-Ib, Jute 16x38 10-02. common o2 under 
70-1lb, jute over cotton 36x38 10-0%. com. over 36x37 4.00 yd. brown 1) )|6=6Tover 
70-1b. jute over osna 36x38 10-02. com. over 36x37 16 vd. osna over 
Jute bale 2 70-1b. omna, 40x60 10-02%, com. over 36x37 16 yd, osna over 
Jute bale 2 70-1b, cot, 40x60 10-02. com. over 36x37 2.85 yd. brown over 
Jute: Prices are for lots of 1,000 printed on one side in one color black. Printing charges 
($13.50/M) printing included on outer bag only 
Cotton and osnaburg: Prices are for lots of 1,000 printed on one side in one color black. 
Printing charges $12.50 
Basis: Bemis Pro, Bag Co., l.c.l. burlap bag basis of April 21, 1954. Basis: Bemis Bro 
Bag Co., Cotton Bag Price List 4 of April 6, 1954, for Minnesota, lowa and Wisconsin 
P.E. liner only for 20 6-lb, cottons, 21x44, .002 mil ° . 12¢ each 
P.B. liner only for 10 10-lb. cottons, 21x44, .002 mil 12¢ each 
P.E. liner only for 2 50-Ib. cottons, 28x38, .002 mil 15¢ each 
P.E. liner only for 100-Ib, cottons, 21x40, .002 mil 15¢ each 
Recommend 5¢ per cwt, additional labor charge for insertion and closing P.E. liners, 


pected to have short-lived influence 
on the market. The grain will come 
from government stocks and will rid 
the market of some of its surpluses. 

What does puzzle the trade is 
where the new wheat crop will be 
stored. It is likely that the govern- 
ment will allow ground storage and 
devise some method of providing bin 
space. 

Mill running ranged from 4 to 6% 
days, with the emphasis on the 6-day 
week. Output increased slightly from 
a week earlier. 

Quotations May 21: Spring family 
$7.90@8, high gluten $7.82@7.96, 
short $7.17@7.31, standard $7.124 
7.21, straight $7.01@7.07, first clear 
$6.66 @ 6.67; hard winter short $6.534 
7.05, standard $6.33@6.95, first clear 
$5.98; soft winter short patent $5.68 
@7.41, standard $6.71, straight $5.51 
@5.54, first clear $5.21. 


New York: In spite of small bal- 
ances, flour sales remained at low 
levels last week. Bakers and jobbers 
who urgently needed replacements 
came in for scattered takings, but 
buyers generally remained on the 
sidelines waiting for the harvest in 
the Southwest to force prices down- 
ward as recent favorable crop reports 
suggested an increase in crop esti- 
mates. The only round lots indicated 
were routine for immediate shipment, 
with many large bakers on p.d.s. 
basis. 

Light takings of springs by the dis- 
tributing trade were only occasionally 
indicated, but both round lot and sin- 
gle car sales of soft winters were re- 
ported in several channels. There was 
no particular inducement in prices 
on any of these grades and apparently 
the sales resulted from  replenish- 
ments of the small amount of flour 
left on the books. Spring clears were 
offered more freely and at some- 
what lower levels by larger mills with 
only light response. 

With the end of the strike in five 
major New. York baking plants, bread 
manufacture and delivery returned to 
normal. 

Quotations May 21: Spring family 
flour $8.10, high glutens $7.84@7.94, 
standard patents $7.09@7.19, clears 
$6.50@6.80; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.93@7.10, standard patents 
$6.73@6.90; soft winter high ratios 
$6.40@7.35, straights $5.30@5.60. 


Philadelphia: A scattering of orders 
for hard winter bakery flours was 
reported on the local market last 
week, but dealings as a whole con- 
tinued to suffer from a lack of inter- 
est. Prices again shifted back and 
forth in a narrow range. 

The buying which did materialize 
in hard winters was said to represent 
the modest amounts taken by bakers 
and jobbers in urgent need of re- 
placement. Most others maintained 
their positions on the sidelines in the 
hope that the long-predicted down- 
turn will materialize before they are 
obliged to make commitments. 


The pressure had been expected to 
materialize with southwest harvest- 
ing. Now there is some thinking that 
such a possibility will be removed be- 
cause most of the wheat will be go- 
ing under government loan. Spring 
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wheat users had anticipated a similar 
benefit accruing to them on replen- 
ishment and their orders were also 
postponed. Now, they are still reluc- 
tant to think about longer coverage. 

Quotations May 22: Spring high 
gluten $7.85@7.95, short patent $7.15 
@7.25, standard $7.10@7.20, first 
clear $6.7546.85; hard winter short 
patent $6.85@6.95, standard $6.704 
6.80; soft winter western $5.60@5.80, 
nearby $5.15@5.35. 

Pittsburgh: Sales of flour continued 
te follow the pattern of some past 
weeks, with only small fill-ins selling 
to a limited trade. It is still agreed 
by mill representatives that this pat- 
tern will be followed until the prices 


of new crops are available. Springs 
constituted about 60% of the past 
week’s flour sales, and 40% were 


Kansas hard winter patents. Clears 
and high gluten were in meager de- 
mand. 

The street car strike here is now in 
its second week. Bakeries state in 
some instances it has increased local 
retail business and also sales from 
home delivery service. However, sales 
in soft wheat pastry and cake patents 
show no increase, and here too only 
fill-ins are sold 

Mill representatives state family 
flour sales are normal for this period 
of the year 

Directions are fair to fairly good, 
the latter applying to family patents. 

Quotations May 22: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.5006.85, 
medium patent $6.57@ 6.95, short pat- 
ent $6.62@ 7.05; spring standard pat- 
ent $6.85@7.15, medium patent $6.96 
77.20, short patent $6.95 @7.25, clears 
$6.65@6.96, high gluten $7.60@7.90; 
family patent, advertised brands $7.75 
@7.90, other brands $6.25 7.25; pas- 
try and cake flours $5.40@7.29. 


South 


New Orleans: Continued quietness 
was felt in the flour business during 
last week, with the trade showing lit- 
tle inclination to book flour. All types 
of the trade took only meager quan- 
tities generally one to two cars, with 
the usual to slightly increased p.d.s. 
purchasing. Further upturns occurred 
in hard winters and northern springs, 
while soft winters remained steady to 
easier. 

The bookings consisted mainly of 
hard winters, with only small 
amounts of the northern’ springs. 
Bread bakers and jobbers showed 
most interest in a very dull week. 
Cracker and cookie bakers continued 
to cover for replacement on any de- 
cline in soft winters in amounts of 
one or two carlots. Cake flour sales 
still fail to show any improvement as 
a result of a falling off in retail cake 
sales. 

Shipping directions show a slight 
contraction following the decline in 
the production of baked goods. Stocks 
on hand are sufficient to take care of 
needs but showing a reduction against 
the approach of the warmer weather. 

Export flour business was extreme- 
ly spotty and quiet to both European 
and Latin American countries, and 
only moderate amounts were worked. 

Quotations May 21, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.35@6.55, 
standard $6.20@6.35; first clear $5.05 
@5.40; spring short patent $6.75@ 
6.95, standard $6.6006.85, first clear 
$6.35@6.55, high gluten $7.20@7.45; 
soft wheat short patent $5.3074 5.60, 
straight $4.95@5.20, first clear $5.25 
75.60, high ratio cake $5.60@6; Pa- 
cific Coast cake $7.15@7.35, pastry 
$6.5076.60. Shipments by barge from 
Minneapolis approximately 20¢ sack 
less. 
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Pacific Coast 


Seattle: Production held up fairly 
well last week but there was little 
feature in the market from a trading 
standpoint. Millers, particularly those 
in the interior, were jubilant about 
the rate cut to Minneapolis and River 
points on flour and grain originating 
in this area, but close observers felt 
that Coast mills will probably not 
benefit too much from the move, 
which will become effective in 30 days 
if not suspended by the ICC. At the 
same time, any reduction in rates 
from this area to others cannot help 
but have some benefits, and the trade 
was happy about the announcement. 
There are no new export orders of 
consequence, but shipping directions 
are good, and while backlogs are not 
big, they are at least reasonably 
healthy. Prices were unchanged. Fam- 
ily patent $8, bluestem $7.03, bakery 
$7.22, pastry $6.40. 

Portland: Flour grindings in the 
Pacific Northwest were improved last 
week with a majority of the mills in 
the area. There has been better do- 
mestic buying, and a little export 
business is working right along to the 
Philippines. Volume is not large in ex- 
port, however, and only a few of the 
larger mills share in this business. 
But buyers were more inclined to 
take on flour to cover their require- 
ments until new crop flour is avail- 
able. Quotations May 22: High glu- 
ten $7.74, all Montana $7.09, fancy 
hard wheat clear $7.18, bluestem bak- 
ers $7.04, cake $7.40, pastry $6.50, pie 
$6.10, 100% whole wheat $6.79, gra- 
ham $6.33, cracked wheat $6.06. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The extent that 
American competition is eating into 
some traditional Canadian markets 
was illustrated last week when out 
of a total demand for 45,000 bags 
bakers’ placed by Trinidad, a US. 
mill took 39,000 bags, leaving only 
6,000 bags to be picked up by a 
Canadian plant. For the same cus- 
tomer Canada covered an order for 
about 30,000 bags E grade, the busi- 
ness being split up among several 
medium sized mills. 

Some Ontario mills, in the small 
mill group, report fair orders on 
hand, in one or two cases sufficient 
to give them enough run to work to 
capacity. Part of this flour is for the 
U.K. market, although business to 
that outlet is not large compared with 
normal demand. Importers appear to 
have stocks on hand to meet current 
calls. The demand from bakers has 
been reported as slightly better al- 
though the importers have difficulty 
in meeting the acute competition pre- 
sented by the home mills. 

U.K. prices have remained fairly 
steady for five weeks, but buyers still 
exhibit a cautionary attitude in the 
expectation of yet another price cut 
following the series of major cuts 
made by the home industry in recent 
months to balk competition. Canadian 
prices hardened slightly but there 
was no excessive upswing to take 
imported flour out of competitive 
limits. 

In Canada’s domestic market bus- 
iness continues at a steady pace with 
buyers fully aware of the possibility 
of a price increase following the de- 
cline in millfeed values. This decline, 
however, has not yet been reflected 
in the home flour price. Quotations 
May 22: Top patent spring for use 
in Canada $11.60@11.80 bbl., bakers 
$9@9.60 bbl., all less cash discounts, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) 


All quotations on basis of carload lots 


prompt delivery 











Chicago Mpls Kans. City %8t. Loulea Heffalo 
Spring family $ a“ $6.53@7.45 $ “ $ “ $7.90@ 8.00 
Spring top patent 6.50@6.90 " “a “ u 
Spring high gluten “ 7.16 @7.21 “ “ TRL 7.96 
Spring short “ 6516.61 “ WTO. TAT@TSB 
Spring standard 6.40@6.80 6.41 m@e4e ua 76.90 TA@72 
Spring straight a “ u ” TOLG@T07 
Spring first clear >80@6.25 5.76@6.25 “a “6.70 €.64@6.47 
Hard winter family w7.75 7) 6.35@ 7.40 w7.60 a 
Hard winter short 6.254 6.60 a 6.22@46.29 w6.50 6.597.056 
Hard winter standard 6.15@6.55 u 6.126.119 W635 6.33@ 6.95 
Hard winter first clear wa so “a 1.756 4.95 w 5.85 wi.os 
Soft winter family @ “ : “ WHS “ 
Soft winter short patent 6.60 6.80 “ u " ORT 
Soft winter standard 5.65 @ 6.46 “ a “a “6.71 
Soft winter straight a“ a “ w5.08 S.OL@ OH 
Soft winter first clear wash a “ w4i6o whet 
Rye flour, white 1.1194.20 3.86@3.90 : u “4.53 4.230 4.75 
Rye flour, dark 3.35@3.45 3.11@3.156 “ @WA.78 384@4.00 
Semolina blend, bulk “ 7T.15@7.20 A “ “ “ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh 
Spring family $ wh.10 § i“ $ WRAL ST.7T5@ 7.00 : 
Spring high gluten TS4@7.94 TS5@D7.95 T.856@7.95 7.60790 45 
Spring short “ 7.16@7.25 7.20@7.20 6.9547.256 9! 
Spring standard T.O7@ 719 7.1007.20 7.10@7.20 685715 85 
Spring first clear 6.50@6.80 6.75@6.85 GOT@O82 6.656.906 oe 
Hard winter short 6937.10 GC8506.95 6.927.077 6.62@7.05 8.55 
Hard winter standard 6.736.990 6.7O0ME680 BC. T2G6.87 6.50@6.85 6.3 
Hard winter first clear a “ “ “ 5.05@5.40 
Soft winter short patent “ “ “ “ 5.30@ 6.60 
Soft winter straight 5.30 @5.60 a 325.62 “ 195@5.20 
Soft winter first clear “ a “ "“ §.254076.60 
Rye flour, white 1 410@5.70 4.600 4.70 “ 1L53@4.61 “ 
Rye flour, dark “a “ “" 1.78 op 3.86 uw 
Semolina blend, bulk TST M@SKO “1 “ 7.82 “ 
Seattle Toronto **Winniped 

Family patent t 8.00 Spring top patent $ a“ $ileoomil7e 
Bluestem m7.03 Hakers “ Y650 O.95 
Bakery grades m7.22 Winter exportat “ “ 
Pastry 6.40 

*100-1b, papers, T100-Ib export cottons, f.a.s, Montreal-Halifax, **For delivery between 
rt. Willlam and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour in 100-1» papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotation 


load lots, 


Bran 
Standard 
Flour 
Red 


midds 
dog 


Bran 
Shorts 


Mill run 


mice 


Is. 


Toronto 
Winnipes 


prompt delivery, 


Chicago 
$45.504 46,00 
55.000 56.00 
H4.00@ 65 00 


64.000 65.00 


Kansas City 
$39.75 @ 40.25 
7.00 @57.50 


a 


summarized from the 
packed in 100-Ib 


Minneapolis 
$45. 50m@M4doo 
19.50@51.00 
57.00 @58.50 
60.000 61.00 


St. Louis 
$44. 50@ 45.00 
61.75 @62.25 
at 
Iran 


$56.00@ 58.00 
16.00@ 51.00 


market 
f.o.b. at 


sacks 


Buffalo 
$i6. 50@a7 
O50 51 
65.00@ 46.00 
63.00@ 656.50 


rt. Worth 
‘ “sho ow 
AO OO MET 00 
a 
Shorts 
$57.00@ 59.00 


16.000 61.00 


reviews, are 
indicated po 


Vhiladeliphia 
$ “whi 
a5ogoe0 
“ 
a 73.00 
New Orleans 
$50. 00@50.75 
67.000 67.50 
" 


Midd 


sh0.008 


iV. o0gd be 


based on eur 
inte 
Hoston 


5 whee 
“5o.00 


winoe 


lings 
162.00 
oo 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the 


of Tr ade 


Baltimore 
Roston 
Buffalo 
Afloat 
Chicago 
louluth 
Enid 
Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 
Kansas (City 
Milwaukee 
Minneapolis 
New Orlean 
New York 
Afloat 
Omaha 
Peoria 
Philadelphia 
Sioux “ity 
St, Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 
Lakes 
Canals 


Totals 


in bushels (0000's omitted), 

















U8. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Hoard 
May 15, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
--~Wheat— --—Corn— g Oates r Rye Harley 
1964 1963 19654 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1054 1963 
1,822 tht dR 1 6 1 
‘1 
11 1 1,03 1515 2.448 2,154 tt 6 6 
ab 4) “7 
AGA 199 995 657 7,777 146 hy 117 
2,166 47 141 1,280 87 Os 746 suo 
15¢ 77 a6 140 & 
998 1,14 70 io iv 4 
1,279 1,238 40 104 129 104 1h 4) 
‘ 11 176 0) 1 1,306 1,227 
5 ‘5 1,679 O90 KG «61,985 6 8 1,692 2,277 
th 2h 60K 4’ 14 x 
2,242 1,787 ‘ 117 6 ‘ 
16,371 2,006 
16,659 10,801 1,598 1,741 60 105 i 4 iy 17 
Gal 36 123 0 12% 
778 601 ‘ 4 ” 12 
1,699 HOT tha HO68 4 1 11 is 
1.944 4.599 1,194 sou 1 ' " 60 
67 171 904 1,22 145 x 1 2 67 a2 
17,7451 1 a5 
900 
1,451 
273.800 190,009 18,303 23,815 tad R538 9.075 3,289 1.676 5.107 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 





Minneapolis = - 
May July May 
May 17 226% 218% 198% 
May 18 226% 218% 200% 
May 19 218% 200 
May 20 220% 
May 21 721% 
(ORLN 
Chicago Chicago 
May July May July 
May 17 156 153% 9% 101 
May 18 157 154% 1095 107% 
May 19 ..156% 154% 96% 99% 
May 20 153% 100% 
May 21 153% 190% 


Chicago 
July Sept. 
194% 197% 
197% 200% 
195% 198% 
195% 198% 
196 199% 

KYE 
Winnipeg 
May July 
91% 92 
90% 91% 
87% KKM 

7% 
87% 


Dec, May 
202% 218% 
205% 10% 
203% 117 
203% 

264% 
Minneapolis 
May July 
109% 

109 Y% 

108% 


Kansas City 
July July-hard May 


val an % 
04% 207% 
on ‘ 06% 
203% LOT ™% 
“ 4 a 
a) 
Chicago 
May July 
fy % Aor 
7% 70% 
79% 70% 
Tit 
71% 


VLAXBEEKED 


Minneapolis 
July 
954, 356 
197 hay, 
304 469 
61 
162 
ATS 
Minneapolis 
May July 
70% 
79% 70% 
71% 
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NEW 
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DIRECTORS—tThe ten new directors of the American Feed Manu- 


facturers Assn. shown at the 46th annual AFMA convention which was held 
in Chicago, May 5-7 are, left to right, front row: C. B. Fretwell, Spartan 
Grain & Mill Co., Spartanburg, 8.C.; Fred W. Thomas, McMillen Feed Mills, 
Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Troy V. Cox, Albers Milling Co., Los Angeles, and Ellis 
English, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis. Left to right, back row: 
Whitney Eastman, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Robert F. McLeod, Chas. 
M. Cox Co., Boston; Austin Brooks, El Rancho Milling Co., Clovis, N.M.; 
Lloyd 8S. Riford, Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; and J. C. North, Nutrena 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, who is fulfilling the unexpired term of the late 


RK. FE. Whitworth, 





98's cotton, mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. 
added for cartage where used. 

The winter wheat flour trade is 
quiet with only a fair demand from 
normal outlets, Quotations May 22: 
IExxport $4 per 100 Ib. f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax 

Winter wheat is not in great de- 
mand though some small parcels have 
come onto the market as country 
roads open up. Quotations, May 22: 
$1.58 1.60 bu. f.0.b. shipping points. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Ca- 
nadian flour has held steady during 
the past few weeks, and this together 
with a seasonal domestic trade is 
keeping mill operations close to 75% 
of capacity. Prices continue firm. Ex- 
port business worked for the week 
ended May 20 aggregated 225,000 bbl. 
ff which 67,000 bbl. were for IWA 
destinations. It is believed that at 
least 50% of the Class 2 sales were 
for the U.K. Quotations May 22: Top 
patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Colum- 
bia boundary $11@11.70; second pat- 
ents $10.50@11.20, second patents to 
bakers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to slip during the past week, 
and bran and = standard middlings 
dropped as much as $4 ton. Flour 
middlings and red dog also eased, 
though not so much. Inquiry was 
light, and sales were slow. Buyers 
were operating closely, taking only 
minimum needs as they watched the 
market developments. Quotations 
May 24: Bran $43.50044, standard 
midds. $49.50@51, flour midds, $57@ 
58.50, red dog $60@61. 

Kansas City: The downward trend 
in millfeed values continued in the 
past week, and at the low point on 
May 24 some increase in buying in- 
terest was manifest. Volume of book- 
ings was not great, however. Shorts 
were in better demand than bran, 
Offerings remained moderate, with- 
out much selling pressure from mills. 


Quotations, May 24, Kansas City, cat 
lots, sacked: Bran $39.75@ 40.25, 
shorts $574057.50. This represents a 
decline for the week of about $2 


Chicago: A slow trade in millfeeds 
prevailed during the week ending 
May 24 in the central states. The 
market was soft for bran and stand- 
ard midds., and customers resisted 
stocking up until a stable situation 
returned, Flour midds. and red dog 
were slightly higher, but their posi- 
tion was shaky. Quotations May 24: 
Bran $45.50@46, standard midds. $55 
“56, flour midds. $6465 
$647 65. 


Wichita: Demand was only fair fo 
bran, but was heavy for shorts last 
week. Supplies were adequate. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, May 21 
Bran $40@40.50, shorts $57.50@58 
Bran declined $2.7543 ton, while 
shorts advanced $2 ton, compared 
with the preceding week 


Hutchinson: Bran prices dropped 
$2 while shorts were up $1.50. There 
was a ready demand from all classes 
of the trade with nearby 
mixers entering the market. Quota- 
tions, per ton, basis Kansas City, 
May 24: Bran $40@ 40.50, shorts $57 
a 58. 


red dog 


jobbers and 


Salina: Demand was fair for bran 
and excellent for shorts last week 
Bran was $1.50 ton lower and shorts 
$5 ton higher. Supplies of bran were 
adequate but shorts were scarce. Quo- 
tations, basis Kansas City, May 20: 
bran $41.50@42.00, gray shorts $58.00 
@ 58.50, 


Oklahoma City: Prices declined 
$2.50 on bran and advanced $2 on 
shorts. Quotations, straight cars 


Bran $42.50@ 43.50, millrun $51.25@ 
52.25, shorts $60@61. Mixed or pool 


eae, 


cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Fort Worth: There was active de- 
mand last week for shorts, while 
bran attracted little interest, widened 
the spread between the two. Quota- 
tions May 21: Bran $50, gray shorts 
$66@67, delivered Texas common 
points; $1.00 lower on bran but $1.50 


higher on shorts, compared with a 
week previous. 


St. Louis: Bran was weak last 
week and declined in price, with of- 
ferings ample. Shorts were scarce, 


with a good demand for nearby ship- 
ment. Quotations May 21 Bran 
$44.50045, shorts $61.75%7 62.25, St. 
Louis switching limits. 


Boston: The decline in millfeeds 
was extended again last week in the 
local market, reflecting a continued 
disinterest in the attitude of most 
buyers. Dealers reported that the de- 
mand was quite casual and then only 
for small odd-lots to fill out im- 
mediate requirements. Both bran and 
middlings declined $4, and prevail- 
ing quotations in most instances re- 
flected asking prices rather than an 
accurate appraisal of existing values. 

Quotations May 22: Standard bran 
$56; midds. $59. 

Buffalo: Sales to small country 
mixers offset light sales to big con- 
sumers last week. Bran was_ un- 
changed to 50¢ lower. Flour midds. 
were off $2 and heavy feeds were 
unchanged. Some sales were made 
to the New England area because 
Buffalo mills are still under Canadian 
offerings. There are some stocks of 
Argentine pollards in this area, but 
they are held in firm hands. Quo- 
tations May 21: Bran $46.50@ 47.25, 
standard midds $50.50@51.25, flour 
midds. $654 66, red dog $634 65.50 


Philadelphia. The local millfeed 
market lost its momentum last week 
in a development which reduced the 
premium of standard midds. over 
bran to $5 and brought with it a 
slight improvement in buying. The 
May 22 quotations showed bran un- 
changed at $54, but standard midds. 
declined $3.50 to $59 and red 
slipped $1 to $73. 

Pittsburgh: Prices of millfeed have 
fallen lower and the prospective buy- 
ers show less confidence in buying. 
Supplies are plentiful. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Bran $53.30 
@55.40, standard midds. $58.30@ 
64.40, flour midds. $68.20 69.90, red 
dog $71.30@73.40. 


New Orleans: Millfeed markets are 
still erratic as to prices, and bran 
was again down about $2 during the 
past week. Shorts dropped in the 
early part of the week but recovered 
some towards the weekend and had 
gained approximately $2 during the 
week's fluctuations. Demand was cau- 
tious and only for immediate needs, 
with the trade’s interest far from 
active. Mixers and jobbers showed re- 
sistance to any price recoveries and 
hooked on the lower limits. The lesser 
grind held mill offerings to a mini- 
mum, and offers were not pressing. 
Quotations May 21: bran $504 50.75, 
shorts $67@67.50. 


Millrun $44, 


dog 


Portland: 
ton. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
quiet, with little feature either lo- 
cally or in California. Prices were 
unchanged from a week ago, with 
millers and traders commenting that 
prices have been stationary for a 
longer time than they can remember 
in recent months or even years. De- 
mand is just about equal to supply 
Shipping directions are good. There 


midds. $49 


is no feature in the market which 
appears likely to change the situa- 
tion in the immediate future. Market 


steady at $46 per ton delivered com- 
mon transit points. 


Ogden: Millfeed trade declined 
somewhat last week with supply ex- 
ceeding demand and prices off $1 
Mills are operating five days a week, 
and trade is about steady. Mills are 
booked well into June. Quotations 
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May 21: Red bran and millrun $46, 
midds. $51. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun $53, midds $58. To California: 
Red bran and millrun $53.50, midds. 
$58.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: Prices weak- 
ened still further, but the demand 
from users did not increase propor- 
tionately. Buyers appear to be hold- 
ing off the market as far as their 
needs allow in the expectation of 
further falls. Quotations May 22: 
Bran $56@58, shorts $57@59, midds. 
$60@62, net cash terms, bags _ in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Toron- 
to-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds has 
slackened and prices are slightly 
easier. Sales in the three prairie 
provinces are unimportant, and the 
small decline in the volume moving 
from western mills to feeders in east- 
ern Canada and British Columbia has 
apparently resulted from improved 
pasture conditions. Stocks on hand 
in western Canada show a slight in- 
crease, but there is no suggestion of 
the supplies becoming burdensome. 
Quotations May 22: Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b. 
mills, $46451, shorts $46@51, mid- 
dlings $47@52. All prices cash car- 
lots. Small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $5 extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand remained 
weak last week, and sales were again 
slow. Prices were up about 5¢ sack 
for the week. Quotations May 21: 
White rye $3.86@3.90, medium $3.66 
@3.70, dark $3.11@3.15. 

Chicago: Advancing prices for rye 
flour found buyers unconcerned in the 
central states during the week end- 
ing May 22. Sales for immediate ship- 
ment or p.d.s. predominated, and buy- 
ers were holding inventories low. Quo- 
tations May 22: White patent rye 
$4.11@4.20, medium $3.91@4, dark 
$3.35 @3.45. 

St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections were fair. Quotations May 
21: Pure white $4.53, medium $4.33, 
dark $3.78, rye meal $4.03. 


Buffalo: Prices advanced 5¢ last 
week. Sales were nominal as the 
trade continued to await the new 


crop in hopes of lower prices. Quota- 
tions May 21: White rye $4.23@4.75, 
medium rye $4.03@4.55, dark rye 
$3.48 @ 4. 

New York: Rye flours were with- 
out demand except in occasional in- 
stances where prices considerably be- 
low the general range attracted mod- 
est sales. Quotations May 21: Pure 
white patents $4.50 4.70. 

Philadelphia: Interest in dark flour 
cooled even farther last week when 
the market developed a firmer under- 
tone at a time when most bakers 
were still deferring orders at the old 
level in hope of a downward adjust- 
ment in costs before very long. The 
May 22 quotation on rye white of 
$4.60@4.70 was 10¢ sack above that 
of the previous week. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales consist 
of very small fill-in orders. Directions 
are fair. Price resistance is_ still 
strong on all rye patents. Quotations 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure white 
rye flour No. 1 $4.5344.61, medium 
$4.33@ 4.41, dark $3.78@3.86, blended 
$6.34 @ 6.44, rye meal $4.03 @4.11. 

Portiand: White patent $6.05, pure 
dark $5.30. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade re- 
tains the pattern appropriate to the 
season. Quotations May 22: Rolled 
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oats in 80-lb 
98-lb. cottons 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: Trade in rolled oats and 
oatmeal is seasonal with a slight sum- 
mer decline to normal. No export bus- 
iness was indicated as far as western 
mills were concerned. Prices are firm 
Quotations May 22: Rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $4.8545.05 in the three 
Prairie provinces, Oatmeal in 98-lb. 
sacks $5.70@5.85. All cash 
carlots. 


cottons $5, oatmeal in 
$6.95, f.o.b. Toronto- 


prices 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


G. G. Greenleaf Heads 


Michigan State Course 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Michi- 
gan State College has announced the 
appointment of George G. Greenleaf 
to the department of short courses 
to serve as coordinator and instruc- 
tor for the college’s course in ele- 
vator and farm supply. 

This appointment fills the vacancy 
left by the resignation of Alvin Oliver, 
who recently took a position with 
the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. 

Mr. 
clude 
ating 


Greenleaf’s responsibilities in- 
selection of students, coordin- 
training at the college as well 
as on the job, counselling and place- 
ment of the graduates in the feed 
and grain industry. 

After being graduated from Michi- 
gan State with a degree in agricul- 
tural engineering, Mr. Greenleaf 
served in the army in World War II. 
He later was on the college staff as 
a graduate assistant. In 1946 he went 
into business in the field of farm 
credit. He spent almost eight years 
as secretary - treasurer of the Na- 
tional Farm Loan Assn. in central 
Michigan. 

The Michigan Feed & Grain Assn. 
has worked with the college in or- 
ganizing and improving the elevator 
and farm supply curriculum. Since 
the beginning of the course in 1946, 
135 students have been enrolled in 
it. Many positions of responsibility 
in the trade are held by graduates 
of the course. 

———SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NORTH PACIFIC RESIGNATION 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Mel Swanson, 
assistant manager of the North Pa- 
cific Grain Growers, Inc., for the past 
few years has resigned. He is being 
succeeded by Fred Deffenbauch, form- 
erly manager of the Farmers Ele- 
vator & Feed Co. of Denver 





AOM Meeting 





12% while industries such as canning, 
glass-making and pulp and paper 
manufacturing had shown productiv- 
ity gains as high as 45% 

“When we compare our technologi- 
cal advances with other industries we 
do not rate at the top,”” Mr. Meinecke 
said. “Apparently we are content. We 
keep saying, however, that the indus- 
try cannot afford any major changes 
because of economics. A poor excuse 
indeed. We must necessarily challenge 
ourselves to find the means, to find the 
solution, to exert energy toward that 
end rather than reducing the 
to improve.” 

Mr. Meinecke told his fellow millers 
that “we as operative millers chal- 
lenge our management to give us the 
wherewithal, the skilled management, 


desire 


proper financing, and leadership of 
outstanding quality. In return we 
must move to something new and 


come up with that 1% improvement 
in conversion, or other improvement 
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factors which will basically improve 
the performance of our mills.” 

Speaking on behalf of the city of 
Chicago and the Board of Trade, Mr. 
Meyers invited visitors to the ex- 
change and assured everyone whole- 
hearted cooperation to make the con- 
vention a success. 

Mr. Muzzy issued the welcome from 
mill management. He gave the AOM 
credit for doing a good job and said 
the good attendance was an excel- 
lent commentary on the determina- 
tion of the group to do a better job. 

Pat Hoy, vice president of the 
Hotel Sherman, site of the conven- 
tion, made a special gesture of wel- 
come by presenting the president of 
the AOM, Willard F. Meinecke, plant 
superintendent of General Mills, 
with a gavel. Mr. Hoy, speaking as 
former member of the milling in- 
dustry, assured the group that mill- 
ers still merited extra consideration 
from him, and that the hotel staff 
would do everything possible to make 
the stay of the delegates a pleasant 
one. 

Convention Sidelights 

Clayton Smith, Wallace & Tiernan, 
Inc., Chicago, was the lucky winner 


of a 21-in. television set to climax 
the Monte Carlo Night and allied 


trades party in the grand ballroom 
of the Sherman the evening of May 
24. Numerous valuable prizes were 
awarded to bingo winners during the 
evening. Master of ceremonies was 
M. J. Thomas, Prater Pulverizer Co., 
Chicago. 

Mr. Meinecke had a ready reply 
when Mr. Hoy presented him with a 
gavel. Mr. Meinecke was _ properly 
grateful, and added, in reference to 
Mr. Hoy, “It is nice to know what 
happens to a miller who is am- 
bitious.” 








Vernon F. Davey 


JOINS PILLSBURY—John M. Nun- 
an, western district manager for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., has announced 
that Vernon F. Davey has joined the 
San Francisco bakery branch as a 
technical service and sales represent- 
ative. Mr. Davey is a graduate of 
Northwestern University with a B.S. 
in business administration and also a 
graduate of the American Institute 
School of Baking. He has had a wide 
experience in the baking industry and 
allied trades, having been owner- 
manager of his own bakery in addi- 
tion to having worked for Continental 
Baking Co., Peerless Yeast Co., and 
Standard Brands, Inc. He comes to 
Pillsbury from Langendorf United 
Bakeries in San Francisco, where he 
was production superintendent, 


W. C. Schutts’ 50 Years Eq 
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uals 500,000,000 Ib. Flour 


FIFTY YEARS in the same job selling the same product for the same com- 
pany in the same territory is the record achieved this May by W. C. Schutts 
of Fort Worth. Mr. Schutts joined the sales staff of Burrus Mills, Inc. in 1904 
handling Light Crust flour in the Fort Worth and West Texas territory. He is 
shown above with Mrs. Schutts being congratulated upon completion of his 


50 years service by Leslie Pritchett, general sales manager of Burrus Mills, 
left. 


FORT WORTH— May has been an 
outstanding month in the career of 
W. C. Schutts. He has completed %0 
years as a salesman of Light Crust 
flour for Burrus Mills, Inc. and he 
has sold more than 500,000,000 Ib 
of his company’s product. 

Mr. Schutts and Mrs. Schutts, to 
whom he has been married for al- 
most 48 years, went to New Orleans 
during the first week of May where 
they were honored by members of 
the Burrus staff during the Louisi- 


ana wholesale grocers convention 
The next week Mr. Schutts was 
back in Fort Worth selling flour 


on his way towards another 50 years 
of salesmanship. 

Mr. Schutts first joined the staff 
of Burrus Mills on May 4, 1904, and 
by the end of that year was handling 
sales of flour in the Fort Worth and 
West Texas territory. In 50 
“Pop” Schutts has traveled 


years, 
more 


than two and one-half million miles 
over his territory in buggies, cinder 
covered trains, automobiles and final- 
ly airplanes 

During his first 30 
job, Mr. Schutts sold 
some 14,000,000 Ib. of Light Crust 
flour per year. However, in the past 
20 years, he has averaged some 4,000,- 
000 Ib. annually to bring his total 
sales to half a billion pounds. 

A native Texan, Mr. Schutts was 
born in Lexington, Texas, in 1878 
He graduated from Giddings High 
School and from the Denton Normal 
Teachers College in Denton, Texas, in 
1903. The following year he joined 
the staff of Burrus Mills 

Mr. Schutts and Mrs. Schutts, 
whom he married in 1906, have 
raised seven children and now have 
13 grandchildren and three great- 
grandchildren. One of the boys, Lewis 
Schutts of Dallas, manayet 
for Burrus Mills, 


years on the 
and shipped 


is sales 
Inc 





President May Settle for 
Year’s Extension of Trade Act 


WASHINGTON, 
impossible situation 
party ranks in Congress this week 
the Chief Executive revealed that he 
has abandoned any hope of obtaining 
his legislative goal for a liberaliza- 
tion of the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act and will take a half-a-loaf, 
which if approved by Congress, would 
be a mere one year renewal of the 
existing law 

This decision was disclosed in a let- 
ter from President Eisenhower to 
Charles H. Percy, president of the 
Bell and Howell Company of Chicago, 
Ill. 

Significantly, in this communication 
the Chief Executive makes no men- 
tion of the Randall Commission which 
he appointed to study world trade 
problems and make recommendations 
to Congress. Only by indirect refer- 
ence was tnention made of this group 
when the President said that he 
hoped the House Ways and Means 
Committee, be tween this time and 
next January 1, 1955, would hold 


D.C.—-Facing an 
within his own 


hearings and submit to Congress at 
the next session proposals to liberal- 
ize trade agreement 

There is no indication that the 
President has abandoned his goal as 
expressed in his message to Congress 
but rather that he has recognized the 
impossibility of passing adequate leg- 
islation in this antagonistic Congress 


BREA 18 THE STAFF OF Lirt 


RAISIN SHIPMENTS UP 


FRESNO, CAL Shipments of 
raisins to the trace in this country 
and Canada during April totaled 8,952 
tons, or 611 tons more than April a 
year ago. This was reported by Nor- 
man J. Katen, 
Raisin Advisory 
compiled by the 
tive Committee, Mr. Katen said that 
April marked the third consecutive 
month that domestic shipments have 


California 
from figures 
Administra- 


manager, 
Board, 
Raisin 


exceeded shipments for the same pe- 
riods last year. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


ow BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ MIL & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
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American Bakeries 


Reports Quarterly Income 


CHICAGO — The American Bak- 
eries Co, reports consolidated net 
income, after federal] taxes on in- 
come, for the 16 weeks ended April 
24, 1954, of $1,238,249, or 73¢ per 
share on 1,596,193 shares of common 
stock presently outstanding. For the 
like period of 1953 (prior to merger) 
combined net income totaled $1,262,- 
294, equivalent to 74¢ per share on 
the above number of shares of com- 
mon stock. 

Before provision for federal taxes 
on income consolidated net income 
for the 16 weeks ended April 24, 
1954, was $2,596,032. 

The board of directors of Ameri- 
can Bakeries declared regular quar- 
terly dividends of 50¢ per share on 











pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 






RUSSELI-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Otfices: Minneapolis, Minn 
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We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 











‘**DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 


Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 


Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA 
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Millers of 
® CERESOTA © ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 
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Golden Loaf” tatsour 
The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 





E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building © Kansas City, Mo. 














All Grades 


“ROCK RIVER’ *°RLODGETT’S” RYE 
From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCKWHEAT 














CSTABLISHEO 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Weitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


ne Co. 








the common stock and $1.12% per 
share on the 442% cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock of the cor- 
poration, both payable June 1, 1954, 
to stockholders of record May 14, 
1954. 





Milling Changes 





(Continued from page 10) 
re-opened. This represented a total 
of 46,750 cwt. per day. There are 
mills, large and small, presently 
closed that could be re-opened, al- 
though the total capacity of this 
group is not excessive. 

3. New mills built—-During the pe- 
riod 1930 to 1954, 21 new mills were 
built with a capacity totalling 50,400 


cwt. More new mills will probably 
be built as a result of population 
shifts, changes in wheat growing 


areas as to both volume and quality, 
technological developments that pro- 
vide new and more efficient milling 
systems, obsolescence of present 
mills, and other reasons. 

Another phase of this readjustment 
that is of considerable importance is 
the relative change that has taken 
place in various areas. All areas have 
been affected. However, all areas do 
not show the same degree of change. 
This is due to population shifts, 
changes in wheat growing areas as 
to quantity and quality, influence of 
the wheat loan program, etc. 

Another set of factors that have a 
very definite bearing on whether or 
not the present degree of balance be- 
tween capacity, production and con- 
sumption is permanent or temporary 
can be found in the following statis- 
tical data: 





Us Total Flour Domestic 

Population Production Per Capita 
Year (0000's om'td) (0900's om'td) Consumption 
1920 123,100 228,626 167 
1935 127,300 204,830 156.5 
1940 132,000 718 OLS 156.0 
1945 139,900 273,860 152.7 
1950 151.700 134.5 
1955* 164,000 128.1 
1960* 171,500 124.0 
1965 180,000 121.¢ 
1970* 1&7,000 118 
1975* 192,500 38,500 116.0 


*Estimated, (Difference between domestk 
per capita consumption times population 
figure and total flour production is made up 
of export flour and miscellaneous flour.) 


This gives us estimated population 
and per capita consumption of flour 
from 1950 to 1975, with the resultant 
number of cwts, that will be produced 
by the industry. From this data it 
would appear that if the estimates 
are reasonably correct, the present 
rate of total flour production by U.S. 
mills will be maintained to or per- 
haps slightly increased over the next 
25-year period. 

During this period the per capita 
consumption of flour will continue to 
decline, but the rate of population in- 
crease will offset that decline. For 
example, these estimates indicate that 
in 1960 the per capita consumption 
will be 124 lb. but the population will 
be 171,000,000. This population in- 
crease will more than offset the de- 
cline in per capita consumption. In 
1975 the per capita consumption will 
be 116 lb. but the population will be 
192,000,000, and the result will be a 
small gain in total flour production. 

We, as millers, presently have 
available to us sufficient total flour 
business to operate the present active 
capacity at approximately 5 days per 
week, What the future holds is some- 
thing that each of us as individual 
millers must determine based on the 
factual data that has been made 
available to us. 

The past five years have perhaps 
been the most difficult years our in- 
dustry has ever experienced. In a 
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personal sense we all wish that the 
casualties that resulted could have 
been avoided. But in a business sense, 
we who have survived are strong 
both as individual companies and as 
an industry. We are strong because 
we have been and will continue to be 
guided by our steadfast conviction 
that the greatest advances are always 
achieved in a climate of full, free 
competition with fitting rewards for 
outstanding achievement. 
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“a ng .S 
‘The Choice of the 
Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING CO. 


Diclrathe, Atrivice te 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tf. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 











Dyrixckwaler 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors tc JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
1ONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 














CARGILL = 


CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
OF FARM PRODUCTS 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





W. J. deWinter, Jr., vice president 
in charge of exports, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., returned recently from 
an eight-week business trip through 
Central American countries. 

es 

Granville M. Bush, Kansas City 
agent for Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., 
and Dwight Bedell of the staff of 
the. Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, discussed the importance of 
foreign trade to Kansas City on a 
special radio program May 16 dur- 
ing National Foreign Trade Week. 

& 

E. C. Dreyer of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis, visited the 
Kansas City office of the company 
last week. 


The marriage of Mrs. Mary Carl 
Sterner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Timothy Burns of Kansas 
City, and John Mitchell, Kansas 
City, has been announced. The mar- 
riage took place at St. Francis Xavier 
Church in Kansas City. Mr. Mitchell 
is associated with his father, E. P. 
Mitchell, in the E. P. Mitchell Co. 

e@ 

Don L. Huffman, Nellis Feed Co., 
Chicago, and his wife, Waneta, be- 
came the proud parents of a 6 Mb., 
13 oz. baby girl at 4:30 a.m. May 10. 
The daughter, Mary Jane, was born 
at the Ingalls Memorial Hospital, 
Harvey, Ill. Both mother and daugh- 
ter are doing well. The latest addi- 
tion brings the Huffman family to 
four children—two boys and two girls. 

* 

Alton Jennings, Oklahoma City 
flour broker, has announced the birth 
of his first grandson, Jeffrey Jennings 
Brown, in St. Louis. The baby is the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. William Robert 
Brown, Mrs. Brown being the former 
Shirley Jennings. 


Dr. J. E. Andrews, of Selkirk, Man- 
itoba, a graduate of the University of 
Manitoba, was recently awarded his 
degree as doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Minnesota. He has 
been in charge of the winter wheat 
and rye breeding program at Leth- 
bridge Experimental Station since 
1951. Dr. Andrews is developing a 
winter wheat which will survive prai- 
rie winters and possess characteristics 
of sawfly and disease resistance, high 
yielding ability and good quality. 

* 

Arthur S. Finn, general sales man- 
ager for the Ontario Biscuit Co. in 
Buffalo, N.Y., has been elected pres- 
ident of the Buffalo-Niagara Sales 
Executives, Inc 

3 


Assistant director of the North 
West Line Elevators Farm Service, 
H. J. Mather, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Winnipeg branch of the 
Agricultural Institute of Canada 
@ 
industry executives 
were among those addressing the 
manufacturing executives attending 
the American Management Associa- 
tion’s conference in the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, recently. George J. Martin, 
manager, mechanical division, Nation- 
al Biscuit Co., New York, and Paul D. 


Two baking 


Arnold, president, Arnold Bakers, 
Inc., Port Chester, N.Y., were the 
speakers. 


At the annual general meeting of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers, held in London, 
April 29, the members approved the 
nomination of Alan B. Baker as pres- 
ident elect of the association. Mr. 
Baker, a former official of the Min- 
istry of Food, and now associated 
with a milling firm in East Anglia, 
will succeed Humphrey B. Vernon, 
Spillers, Ltd., at the association's an- 
nual convention June 14-17. Vice 
president elect is Richard Sugden, 
Thomas Sugden & Son, Ltd., Brig- 
house, Yorkshire. 

* 

Over 125 members of the baking 
industry met at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City, and pledged over $100,- 
000 to the 1954 campaign of the Unit- 
ed Jewish Appeal of Greater New 
York. Milton Tyor, of Wheatality 
Baking Co., and Leonard Miller of 
Miller Bakeries, general chairmen of 
UJA’s bakers, flour and allied trades 
division, presided at the testimonial 
dinner in honor of William A. Sands, 
Jr., an industry attorney. One of the 
speakers was Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York. 

7 

H, M, Chase, director of marketing 
for the National Biscuit Co., is one of 
three members of a committee which 
is spending four weeks in Denmark 
to conduct a series of seminars on 
U.S. merchandising methods. 

s 

Ron Kennedy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, recently completed a_two- 
week tour of duty as an Air Force 
reservist by attending an economic 
mobilization course given by the In- 
dustrial College of the Armed Forces 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Kennedy is a 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve. 

ae 

Owen Wimberly, manager of the 
Okeene (Okla.) Milling Co., presided 
at the dedication of the small grains 
laboratory at the Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, during the annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma Wheat Re- 
search Foundation May 12. 

* 

E. R. Humphrey, secretary of the 
Enid (Okla.) Board of Trade, said 
last week “general relief of the wheat 
storage problem could come only by 
large export shipments.’ Limited 
time before harvest makes that solu- 
tion impractical, he added. 


ee 

Howard Gillenwater, sales manag- 
er of the Light Grain and Milling 
Co. seeds division, Liberal, Kansas, 
has been named commander of 
Lawrence M. Wimmer post of the 
American Legion in Liberal. Mr. 
Gillenwater was the post's first vice 
commander during the past year. 


Clifford E. Soward and members 
of the executive staff of Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Ltd. were hosts at a 


party in Toronto for Liberace, star of 
the company’s weekly television show 
on the Radio Canada network. The 
entertainer came to Canada to aid 


the campaign for the cerebral palsy 
fund. With Mr. Soward were W. Jd. 
Henning, N. C. Brown and Charles P. 
Coutts and Mrs. Coutts from Mont- 
real and Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Blakely 
from Toronto. 


Richard F. Cunningham, president, 
RF. Cunningham & Co., Inc., New 
York, has left on a European trip 
during which he will call on foreign 
contacts. 


Expansion of the Food, Confec- 
tionery & Dairy division of the Com- 
mittee of American Industry has been 
announced by its chairman, George 
H. Coppers, president, the National 
Biscuit Co. The unit seeks financial 


the committee: Charles H. Bell, pres- 
ident, General Mills, Inc.; Paul 8. 
Gerot, president, Pillsbury Mills, Inc,; 
T. P. Heffelfinger, president, Van 
Dusen Harrington Co.; Kenneth F. 
MacLellan, president, United Biscuit 
Company of America; Aage Q. Peter- 
sen, president, Wesson Oil & Snow- 
drift Sales Co.; Dr. Ernest W. Reid, 
president, Corn Products Refining 
Co.; Charles Ritz, president, Interna- 
tional Milling Co., and Frederick W. 
Specht, president, Armour & Co. 


z 
Gurney Evans, head of Sanford 
Evans Statistical Service, and a 
member of the Manitoba Legislature, 
was elected president of the Canadi- 
an Club of Winnipeg at its 50th an- 
nual meeting in Winnipeg May 21. 
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missioners for Canada, pointed out 
that Mr. Evans’ father, the late W. 
Sanford Evans, founded the club. 
e 

Announcement has been made of 
the wedding May 8 in Great Bend, 
Kansas of Miss Betty Don Knupp and 
It. F. D. VYergler. The groom is the 
son of the late J. L. Yergler, former 
general manager of the Acme Flour 
Mills Co., Oklahoma City, and is 
serving in the Air Force. 


go 
Cecil Lamont, president of the 
North West Line Elevators Assn., 
was elected president of the Winni- 
peg Chamber of Commerce at the 
75th annual meeting of the group. 
Mr. Lamont is a director and general 
manager of the Grain & Milling Ad- 
vertising Service and a member of 
the board of governors of the Uni- 

versity of Manitoba. 

oe 
8B. H. Pepper, sales manager, Valier 
and Spies Milling Company, St. Louis, 
is in Chicago this week on business. 


Visitors on the trading floor of the 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange last 
week were: Albert B. Baker of Brad- 
ley and Baker, New York; Louis E, 
Wolf, Commodity Exchange super- 
visor, Kansas City, and Moe Lynch, 
of the Commodity Credit Corp., Kan- 
sas City. 


Lewis Stuart, vice president of the 
Ralston Purina Co., was in Wichita, 
Kansas, last week on an inspection 
tour of the company’s Wichita plant. 
He was accompanied by C. A. Polin, 
production manager for the company. 


a 
Under provisions of the will of the 
late J. B. Richardson, Winnipeg grain 
man, his widow, Mrs. Dorothy B. 
Richardson, and four children are 
beneficiaries of an estate probated at 
just under $2,500,000. 
® 
H. E. MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 


Inc., visited the regional office of the 
company in Kansas City, recently. 
= 
M. C. Sauer, operations control 


manager, General Mills, Inc., Okla- 
homa City, has been on a motor trip 
with Mrs. Sauer through the states 
of Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas. 
They were away two weeks. 
> 

Virgil Artman, sales manager for 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, has returned from Los Angeles 
where he attended the funeral of a 
brother. 


William Campbell and Alvin P. 
Doerer, Boston office, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., were in the 
New York market last week, visiting 
Francis M. Franco, who handles the 
mills account in the metropolitan 
area, 

ea 

J. 8. Davis, vice president and sales 
manager, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle, spent a day with Cliff H. 
Morris and Co., New York repre- 
sentatives of the mill for many years. 

e 


Otis Hubbard, Jr., bakery division, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Minneapolis, 
spent the business week ending May 
21 in the New York offices of the 
company. 


Miss Adelaide M. Enright, presi- 
dent, Old Fashioned Millers, St. Paul, 
called on some of the New York 
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trade with Maurice Gertner, local 
flour distributor. 
& 
Carl Schenker, vice president, 


Rudolph Vogel, manager and William 
H. Spoor, local manager, overseas di- 
vision, New York, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., returned recently from a_ busi- 
ness trip to Chicago. 


Mr. and Mrs. Linsley M. Lundgaard 
of Kansas City have announced the 
engagement of their daughter, Kath- 
ryn to Allan G. Buenger, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. G. Buenger, of Kansas 
City. Mr. Lundgaard is vice president 


and general sales manager of the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City. 


Ron Kennedy, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change, addressed the May 19 lunch- 
eon meeting of the Advertising Club 
of Minneapolis, speaking on “This 
Way We Must Sell.” He reviewed 
briefly the educational and promo- 
tional campaigns of the Minneapolis 
Grain Exchange. 





@READ iS THE BYAFF OF LIFE 


MEAD MILLING CO. FIRE 

SCOTTSBLUFF, NEB. Flames 
threatened to destroy a grain ele- 
vator at the Mead Milling Co. here 
May 14 before firemen brought the 
blaze under control after 90 minutes 
of fire fighting. The elevator con- 
tained grain and cottonseed cake. 
The Mead company, headed by Car! I. 
Mead, manufactures formula feed, 
and formerly was in the fiour milling 
business. 





tural leader, died May 17 at Brink- 
ley, Ark. Mr. Short was stricken by 
a heart attack while en route to 
Memphis where he was to catch a 
plane for Biloxi, Miss., to address a 
bankers’ meeting. Mr. Short resigned 
his USDA post in the Eisenhower 
administration a few months ago be- 
cause of ill health. 


Mrs. Fannie Isabelle Lincoln, wife 
of William B. Lincoln, president of 
the Wolcott & Lincoln Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City grain firm, died May 22 
Mrs. Lincoln was a native of Fari- 
bault, Minn., and she and Mr. Lincoln 
were married there. They celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary in 
1949. A resident of Kansas City for 
about 50 years, Mrs. Lincoln was ac- 
tive in religious and charitable or- 
ganizations. Surviving, besides her 
husband, are a daughter, Mrs. Gun- 
nard A. Johnson, wife of the vice 
president of the Wolcott & Lincoln 
firm, a granddaughter and three great 
grandchildren. 


Clarence M. Hidding, 58, formerly 
manager of the Purity Oats division 
of General Mills, Inc., died May 8 
after more than 40 years in the 
grain business. He had been with the 
company since 1942. Mr. Hidding be- 
gan his career in 1913 with the 
Quaker Oats Co. as a clerk in the 
Chicago office. He worked up through 
feed sales offices in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, and Chicago, and in 1920 was 
appointed to direct the entire western 
flour and feed sales division of the 
company. Returning to Cedar Rapids 
in 1924, Mr. Hidding remained as 
sales manager until he resigned from 
Quaker Oats in 1935 to start the 
Purity Oats Co. in Keokuk, Iowa. 
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WANT ADS 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ade 
cash with order. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


apical v 








WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—All in Good Condition— 

0. L. RANDALL 
Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 








MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv LL TT 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machivery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 


ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 








12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








DEATHS 


James Leslie, 90, operator of one 
of the first flour mills in Saskatche- 
wan, died in Winnipeg recently. In 
the milling business at Saskatoon, 
Sask., Mr. Leslie moved to Winnipeg 
in 1907 and assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the Canada West Grain Co 
and was a member of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange until 1924 





W. R. Mattson, Jr., 16 year old son 
of Bill R. Mattson, Bergy Materials, 
Inc., Chicago, was struck by an auto- 
mobile and injured fatally recently. 
He was riding a motorbike at the 
time. He died two hours later at the 
hospital. Surviving are Mr. Mattson, 
and a brother, Guy, aged 13. Mrs 
Mattson died about three years ago. 


A. M. Friede, flour salesman for 
the E. S. Wagner Co., Chicago, died 
May 24 following a long illness. Mr 
Friede, 72, had been with the Wagner 
company for about 20 years and prior 
to that time had represented the 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. He 
is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Meyer 
H. Goldstein, Chicago. Funeral serv- 
ices will be May 26 at the Hartman- 
Miller Chapel in Chicago 


William J. Holub, 55, assistant to 
the comptroller of International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, died May 19 in 
a Minneapolis hospital. Associated 
with International Milling for 27 
years, Mr. Holub began with that 
firm at the New Prague mill, be- 
coming plant manager in 1939. He 
was named to the comptroller’s staff 
in 1943. Survivors include his mother 
and three brothers. 


Romeo E. Short, former assistant 
secretary of agriculture and long- 
time Arkansas farmer and agricul- 








TED: 











Kager Beaver 


BAG SALESMEN 


We have several positions open for good 
bag salesmen. Ages preferred: late 20's or 
early 30's. If experienced, must have 
successful record. Hardworking, ambitious 
“eager beavers” will be well compensated. 


Our new multiwall and textile bag plant 


will be ready in June. 


All inquiries treated confidentially. Please write or phone 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY 


71S Armour Road 


North Kansas City, Missouri 











BUY and SELL through WANT ADS | 
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OUR THIRTY-FOUR YEAR RECORD x * 


A Roll Call of the Major Operations in Construction for the Milling, Grain and Associated Industries 
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GALVESTON WHARF 


| GARRISON MILLING 


Flour Mills, Feed Mill, Cleaner 
Warehouses and Office 


GLOBE GRAIN & MILLING CO, 


GONZALEZ, Nuevo 








GRANDIN MILLING CO., 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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‘ANSAS ELEVATOR 
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{ 920 to date 
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WILLAM KELLY 
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PORTLAND CEMENT « 
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OKLAHOMA WHEAT 


PARIS MILLING 
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PONCA CITY MILLING CO., Ponea City, Okla 
(1922) 65,000 bu. Conerete Elevator 
(1930) 350,000 bu. Additional Storage 
PORT OF BOSTON AUTHORITY, Hoosac Pier, Charlestown 
Mass 
(1949) Improvements to Port Blevator 
POULTRY PRODUCERS OF CENTRAL CALIFORNIA, Peta 
luma, Calif 
(1937) 500,000 bu. Elevator, Feed Mill and Warehouses 
POULTRYMEN’'S CO-OPERATIVE ASSN, OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Calif 
(1941) 250,000 bu. Blevator 
E. G. RALL GRAIN CO Fort Worth, Texas 
(1924-29) 400,000 bu. Concrete Storage 
RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
(1923) Tempering Bins and Cleaner House 
(1928) 30,000 bu. Conerete Elevator at Balta, Kansas 
(1928) 100,000 bu. Additional Storage 
RALSTON PURINA CO... &8t. Loule, Mo. (1924-50) 
Feed Mill and Additions for 5 Feed Mills, 5 Warehouses, 14 
Elevators or Additions, with Storage Capacity of 
1,235,000 bu., Boybean Plant, Office Bulldings 
(1951) Feed Milling Plant, Delmar, Del 
(1953) Feed Milling Plants at Shreveport, La., and Spokane 
Wash 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC, Roanoke, Va 
(1935) 150,000 bu. Storage 
(1944) Reinforced Concrete Feed Mill 
RODNEY MILLING CO., Kansas City, Mo 
(1931-36) 763,000 bu. Additional Storage 
RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING ©O., Alton, Il 
(1946) 10.000 sack Flour Mill, 1,000,000 bu. Blevater 
RUSSELIL-MILLER MILLING CO., Dallas, Texas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, Hl 
(1948) Feed Mill 
SCOTT COUNTY MILLING ©CO., Sikeston, Mo 
(1940) 300,000 bu. Blevator 
SECURITY ELEVATOR CO Hutchinson, Katisas 
(1925) 200,000 bu, Storage Bins 
(1928-29) 1,000,000 bu Additional Storage 
SHAWNEE MILLING ©CO., Shawnee, Okla 
(1920) 300,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
(1931) 230,000 bu. Additional Storage 
(1934) 1,000 bbl. Flour Mill 
W. J. SMALL COMPANY, INC., Neodesha, Kansas 
(1944) Brunswick, Mo., Storage and Blending Plant 
SMITH BROS. GRAIN CO. Fort Worth, Texas 
(1923) 150,000 bu. Conerete Tanke 
SOUTHERN ACID & SULPHUR CO., Pasadena, Texas 
(1944) Rock and Lust Bilos 
SOUTHWEST TERMINAL ELEVATOR ©CO., Enid, Okla 
(1926) 540,000 bu. Reinforced Concrete Terminal Grain Bley 
(1927) 500,000 bu Additional Storage 
SPENCER KELLOGG & BONS, INC, Decatur, I 
(1959) 1,000,000 bu. Storage 
STAFFORD COUNTY FLOUR MILLS CO., Hudson, Kansas 
(1928) 75.000 bu. Additional Storage 
STANDARD MILLING COMPANY, Kansas City, Kansas 
(1947) Flour Storage and Packing Plant 
A. E. STALEY MFG, CO., Decatur, Til 
(1939) 2,500,000 bu. Btorage 
THEO. STIVERS MILLING ©O., Rome, Georgia 
(1930) 600 bbl. Conerete Flour Mill 
SUTTER BASIN GROWERS CO-OPERATIVE, Knights Land 
ing, Calif., 350,000 bbl. Conerete Blevator 
TERMINAL GRAIN CORP., Bioux City, Iowa 
(1928-41) 1,000,000 bu. Additional Storage 
TEXHOMA ELEVATOR ©CO., Texhoma, Okla 
(1929) 100,000 bu. Concrete Elevator 
UNITED MILLS CO., Grafton, Ohio 
(1851) 300,000 bu, Conerete Elevator 
(1935) 300,000 bu. Storage 
UNITED STATES ARMY 
(1942-44) Construction at Military Installations 
UNIVERSAL MILLS, Fort Worth, Texas 
(1922) Concrete Feed Plant Building 
VITA CEREAL CO., Kansas City, Mo 
(1922) Concrete Cereal Plant at Bonner Springs, Kansas 
V-O MILLING CO., Los Angeles, Calif 
(1933) 600,000-bu. Concrete Elevator, Warehouses and 800 
bbl. Flour Mill 
(1937) Conerete Flour Storage, Hilending Plant and Grain 
Storage 
WALL-ROGALSKY MILLING CO., MePherson, Kansas 
(1928) 150,000 bu. Additional Btorage 
WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO., Great Hend, Kansas 
(1922) 250,000 bu, Concrete Elevator 
WASHINGTON CO-OP, FARMERS ASB8N., Tacoma, Wash 
(1947) Feed Mill; (1953) 350,000 bu. Storage 
WEINER GRAIN DRYING COOP, ABBN., Weiner Ark 
(1948) Rice Drier 
WESTERN COTTONOIL OO Abilene, Texas 
(1949) Feed Mill Remodeling 
WESTERN STAR MILL CO., Salina, Kansas 
(1921) Conerete Tempering Bins and Cleaning House 
WESTERN TERMINAL ELEVATOR CO., Hutchinson, Kansas 
(1927) 50,000 bu. Concrete Blevator 
(1928-30) 9,000,000 bu. Additional Storage 
4 WHALEY ELEVATOR, Lubbock, Texas 
(1927) 500,000 bu. Concrete Elevator and Head House 
WHEATLEY GRAIN DRYING COOP, ABBM Wheatley Ark 
(1948) Rice Drier 
WOLKE MILLING CO, Ellinwood, Kansas 
(1928) 40.000 bu Additional Storage 
YUKON MILL & GRAIN ©CO., Yukon, Okla 
(1922) Concrete and Hrick Mill Building at Yukon 
(1925) 20,000 bu. Concrete Elevator at Manner, Okla 


1953 








| ALBERS MILLING ©O., Jefferson, Wis.—Engineering 





CHICAGO, ROCK ASD & PACIFIC Ff nh. ©O., Kansas 
City, Kansas—PEngineering; 1,000,000 bu. Grain Storage 

CRETE MILLS, Crete, Neb.—Miscellaneous Additions 

THE GLIDDEN CO., Indianapolis, Ind.—1,506,000 bu. Grain 











Storage 

HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO., Toledo, Ohio — Cement 
Storage 

KE. ©. RHODEN ENTERPRISES, Tarkio, Mo.—Hngineering 

KALSTON PURINA CO., Delmar, Del. —Grain Storage and 
Warehouse Addition 

RALSTON PURINA CO., Wilson, \. C.—Veed Mill, Grain Ble- 
vator and Warehouses 

WABASH MOTOR TKANSIT ©O., St. Louis, Mo.—Engineers 
for 2,500,000 ba. Elevator at St. Louis, Mo, 





INQUIRE OF ANY OF THESE CONCERNS ABOUT OUR WORK 


JONES-HETTELSATER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY (And Associated Companies) 


Designers and Builders for Flour and Feed Millers and the American Grain Trade 


1911 BALTIMORE AVENUE, KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI 
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N. V. Pe momen Fh te 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





ms Sb 2 
Woe ay Heerengracht 209 
jogo AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
aliit |) 
Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address; “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C.2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 28-298—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Il. 


June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 7-8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM O 


Cable Reference 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 














Cable Address; ‘Dorrgacn,"’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 





ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 


FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 


Cable Address: ‘‘Asbjornstad” 














LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

The Chase National Bank, New York 
Midland Bank, Ltd., London 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Hentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Hatablished 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 


Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address; “Johnny” 


WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution 8t. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 











IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEBDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
25-26 Billiter Bt. LONDON, E, CG. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Addresa: “Flormel,"’ Oslo 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
156 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 


KIRKCALDY 


Dundee 


26/28 High St., 
Cable: “Philip,” 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANB, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 














W.H. Rutherfurd 
Db. Db. P. Howle Jobn Simpson 
W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WrtaTteak,’’ Glasgow 





A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 


June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 


June 13-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


June 13-17 — National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Til. 


June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 18—Kansas Wheat Improve- 
ment Assn. Annual Field Day; Uhl- 
mann Farm, Johnson County, near 
Overland Park, Kansas. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


June 21-23—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 24-26—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Claire Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Amendt, Mich. 

July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Aug. 25-26 — The Mutual Millers 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel James- 
town, Jamestown, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. 
Gustavus A, Bentley, 41 Chautauqua 
Ave., Jamestown, N.Y. 


Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 


Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Gratns,"' Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dablin 


BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on ‘ Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn KJLOUR powestic 


3ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











/ timate Ga. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. Sth Bd., Riverside, Private 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Codes: 


SINCE 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE LD. 08 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








-FLOU R— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 
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tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 8, 
Ga, 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn. ; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, IL. 

Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, II1.; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


———BREAO IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Rate Hike Assailed 
in North Carolina 


GREENSBORO, N.C.—An order 
of the North Carolina State Utilities 
Commission increasing intrastate 
railway express rates was assailed 
as “unreasonable, unjust, unlawful 
and unwarranted” by the North 
Carolina Bakers Council, Inc., of 
Greensboro and its attorney, J. M. 
Broughton Jr., of Raleigh, in a pe- 
tition urging the commission to re- 
consider its action. 

Such a petition in North Carolina 
yvenerally is regarded as advance 
warning that a protestant intends to 
appeal from the commission to the 
courts. 

The challenged order, issued March 
5, authorized Railway Express Agency, 
Inc., to increase rates between North 
Carolina points by 20%, or an esti- 
mated $159,000 a year. The commis- 
sion said the express company had 
won a similar increase from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and needed the higher rates to pay 
its bills to the railroads. 

The minimum charge for a ship- 
ment increased from $1.50 to $1.80, 
and the added 20% applied to every- 
thing in express company rate sched- 
ules except newspapers, magazines, 
items listed in the milk and cream 
tariffs, live fish, livestock and 
corpses. 

When the case was heard by the 
commission, only the Bakers Council 
and a Dunn candy manufacturer, 
John Wellons, protested. 

Mr. Broughton contended that the 
commission should reconsider the 
order and grant a new hearing so 
that it might have an “opportunity 
to correct errors” in the order and 
re-issue the order “in accordance 
with the evidence and law.” 
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“Does this lodge have 
benefits?” 

“Sure. When you die you don’t have 
to pay any more dues.” 


any death 


¢?¢ ¢ 

The long-suffering husband was 
moaning. ‘‘Ruth,” he said, “you prom- 
ised you wouldn’t buy a new dress. 
What made you do it?” 

“Dear,” replied the modern Eve, 
“the devil tempted me.” 

“Why didn’t you say: ‘Get thee be- 
hind me Satan’?” the poor man in- 
quired. 

“T did,” the woman replied sweetly, 
“and then he whispered over my 
shoulder: ‘My dear, it fits you just 
beautifully in the back’.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Poise: The art of raising the eye- 

brows instead of the roof. 


¢¢ ¢ 


No one knows what the world is 
coming to. All we can hope for is that 
it comes to, soon. 


¢¢¢ 


The fellow who watches the clock 
never becomes the man of the hour. 


a A 2 
Three little ink drops were crying 
because their mother was in the pen 
and they didn’t know how long the 
sentence was going to be. 


¢$¢ ¢ 

Of all the varied scientific and 
pseudo-scientific systems for predict- 
ing the weather in our winter ahead, 
the most sensible (and perhaps the 
most accurate) must be the one used 
by the Ojibway Indians in northern 
Minnesota. 

They say it looks like it’s going to 
be a tough winter because so many 
white people put their storm windows 
on early this fall. 





LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
Hicu Grape Spring Wueat Fiours 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 














KNAPPEN tub 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 





American Ace 


A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 

finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








CHICAGO, ILL 





\ 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 





















The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 
Meneger 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





e¢ GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


Phone L. D. 98 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 








Need Cited for 
Broader Grain 


Trade Channels 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 


May 25, 1954 


a necessary objective, both as a 
means of meeting the goal of expand- 
ed multilateral trade and of afford- 
ing a better opportunity for the dis- 
posal of U.S. agricultural commodi- 
ties. 

The Committee made reference to 
the sending of special trade missions 
and marketing specialists abroad. In 


} that representatives of its agencies  jts opinion, some useful types of work 
New York Loulsville \ SPRINGFIELD MILLING having responsibility in the field of can be done by such groups. In the 
; Chicago Memphis ee CORPORATION foreign trade have concluded discus- jong run, however, members said 
. Louls Enid ¥ : exc IGE , 4 d nal —s ‘ atten eae . : oe 
Kansas City Galveston Si ey etd aa a a —_ sions on foreign trade problems with even greater contributions to Ameri- 
—— gol Ve Mille “e P a ~ ESOTA representatives of the U.S. commer- ¢an agricultural trade can come from 
nneapolls Vy at Springfield, Minn cial grain trade he sence ‘rmane epres 
Buffalo Portland ys a6 the presence of permanent represen- 
Toledo San Francisco 3 The conference was called by the  tatives of American agriculture over- 
ae oie Acanes, e e Foreign Agricultural Service, Clayton _ seas. 
Nashville Winnipes, Man. E. Whipple, acting administrator. Its The committee stressed the impor- 


TERMINAL 2 


ELEVATORS 














Acme-Evans Flours 
Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 














primary purpose was to _ obtain 
opinions from exporters of what needs 
to be done in maintaining and ex- 
panding export outlets for wheat, 


tance of exchange of information and 
close cooperation between the pri- 
vate grain trade and the government. 


. P Gri 1y . ‘epresentatives at- 
Indianapolis 9, Indiana corn, barley, grain sorghums and oth- xrain export representatives at 
er grains. Exporters expressed their tending the conference were: Ray- 
Sten Nesbeitle W iingness to be available for con mond J. Barnes, Tidewater Grain Co., 
4 ry 4 tT € « € - ) . iS . a ion > _ 

 adecaty,  oulsville shenciony dieundiindintn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Charles B. Crofton, 
Omehe Memphis ee QUALITY FLOURS sn Ay oi apse ee Leval Co., New York; W. B. Fox, 
= mee Gielveston fy il hag ‘? re » ‘ ~ ati - ages C. B. Fox & Co., New Orleans: Andre’ 
Tolade Houston ‘ St. Cloud M mg Co. prising an Advisory Vommiltee On Hirschler, Bunge Corp., New York; 

Columbus Ft. Worth Re] Sales Offices: Grain Exports, pointed to the need = yomas ‘Kerr, Kerr-Gifford Cor 
olum Portland 580 Grain Exch, Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn, f ‘ont od aggressive acti the 190Mmas err, err-Gifford Corp., 
a ape or continued aggressive action on thé Portland, Ore.; Harold E. Sanford, 

St. Cloud, Minnesota part of the industry in reaching for- 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


eign markets and to companion ac- 
tion on the part of the government 
to facilitate the freer movement of 
grain in international trade. 


Continental Grain Co., Portland, Ore.; 
and W. C. Schilthuis, Continental 
Grain Co., New York. Carl C. Far- 
rington, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 





GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 


FROM £ Denton, Texas 
EVERY PRODUCING AREA i Emphatically Independent 


ran ct SGP 


Minneapolis, chairman of the Nation- 
al Grain Trade Council, also was pres- 
ent. 


For Bakers Ability to meet competition, both 
4 sti: of price and quality, is a primary 
The Morrison Milling Co. requisite in selling grain in foreign 
markets, committee members said 
They recommended that the U.S. be 
prepared to meet changing conditions 




















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 


in the grain markets of the world, 
All Grades saying that unless this is done the GRAIN MERCHANTS 
U.S. increasingly will become a res- 
RYE FLOUR idual supplier of grain. Operating: 


Maximum use of existing channels 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal of trade are the surest and most 


attamancomawy | fe 


est volume of grains from the world’s 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
producers to the world’s consumers, Wellington, Kansas 
in the committee’s opinion. Members 
acknowledged the need for distribu- 
agricultural 
through “give-away” 
times of emergency such as acute 
famine or disaster—but warned that 
under ordinary circumstances ‘‘noth- 
ing kills the possibilities of making 
sales in international trade so quickly 

& as the prospect or implied promise 


that commodities will be given away ENGINEERS, 


in the form of grants.” INC. 


The achievement of free converti- 2 
bility of exchange was pointed to as 





Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 





commodities 
programs in 


tion of 

















B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE 


FAMILY FLOUR 


MILLING 


BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
* 


1911 Baltimore + 








Kansas City, Mo. 














CHEYENNE—WNEBRED 
PAWNEE—TURKEY 


These famous wheats again 
comprise nearly all of the new 
crop available to you out of 
Nebraska. Millers depend on 
Nebraska wheat to produce 
the best baking results. The 
demand is good, but our spe- 
cialists are ready to pick the 
best of the crop for you. Con- 
tact us now! 


-WHESTCENTRAL cooperative crain company- 


GRAIN EXCHANGE — OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


TERMINAL AND SUBTERMINAL Faciuitigs IN OMAHA, LINCOLN, FREMONT AND 200 AFFILIATED 
CountTrY ELEVATORS 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


Generoai Office Denve 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 





© STERWIN CH 
—An accurg LORINATOR 


te device f 
. rel 
ering even the Most mi- 
nute quantities of chlorine 


© OXYLI 
efficient, e 
bleaching a 


» 
Conomical flour 
gent. 
For informati 


ion On 
Contra ow Flou 


© Servi 
Ct. write direct ios 


to; 


Stern Chemicals. 


FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNESOTA 








MINNEAPOLIS 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 


Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO 
Whitewater, Kansas 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.,U.8.A 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








*“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 

**AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of Trade 
1232 Board of Trade Bldg. 

Kansas City, Mo. 











Over 100 years experience in making 
better bags for the milling industry at, 


1847 


COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, tll. 
30 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 











Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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U.S. FARM EXPORTS SHOW 
NOTABLE IMPROVEMENT 


WASHINGTON—-USS. agricultural 
exports showed a notable improve- 


ment in February, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported in 
the weekly publication, Foreign 
Crops and Markets. 

This country’s farm exports in Feb- 
ruary totaled $236 million in value, 
which was 15% higher than in the 
preceding month of January, and 9% 
higher than in February, 1953. The 
upturn brought total U.S. agricul- 
tural exports for the eight months’ 
period, July, 1953-February, 1954, to 
only 1% below the corresponding 
period of 1952-53. The eight month, 
1953-54 total valuation was $1,905 
miliion. 

Customarily there is a slight up- 
turn in farm exports in February 
from the seasonal year-end drop, but 
this year’s February rise was greater 
than usual. 

Raw cotton exports continued to 
improve and were the biggest factor 
in the February gain for all agricul- 
tural exports. After rising to 308 
thousand bales in January, they 
climbed further to 401 thousand bales 
in February, which was nearly double 
the volume in February 1953. The in- 
crease is attributed to depleted stocks 
of cotton in foreign countries near 
the close of 1953. This caused world 
prices to rise to United States levels 
and created greater demand for cot- 
ton from this country. 

Substantial improvement in_ rice 
shipments abroad also contributed to 
the gain. Commercial exports of 191 
million pounds in February of this 
year contrasted sharply with 78 mil- 
lion pounds shipped in February 1953. 
Total shipments, including military 
exports and the milled equivalent of 
paddy rice, were 201 million pounds 
compared with 141 million a year 
earlier. There was continued strong 
demand for rice in the Far East and 
increased takings by countries in the 


— 





Western Hemisphere, Western Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. 

February wheat exports, totaling 
16 million bushels of wheat and flour 
in terms of wheat, exceeded Janu- 
ary’s 12 million bushels by about one- 
third, but were 45% under February, 
1953. Wheat exports continued to be 
depressed by the large 1953-54 world 
crop and larger supplies in deficit 
areas. February's gain reflected en- 
trance of Western Germany and Ja- 
pan into the market. 

Tobacco exports declined in Febru- 
ary after reaching a seasonal peak. 
Total tobacco exports for July-Febru- 
ary 1953-54 were 350 million pounds 
compared with 285 million in the cor- 
responding months of 1952-53. A total 
of 19 million pounds was exported 
in February this year compared with 
30 million in January, and 23 million 
in February 1953. However, tobacco 
exports early in 1953 included large 


takings by the U.K. that were de- 
ferred from late 1952. 
Commodities besides cotton and 


rice which showed increases in Feb- 
ruary over the same month of 1953 
included tallow, beef, soybeans, soy- 
bean oil, cottonseed oil and food ex- 
ported for private relief purposes. 
Besides wheat, reductions were re- 
corded for barley, grain sorghums 
and hops. Lard exports were smaller 
but higher prices resulted in larger 
value for the month. 


——“GREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Davies Firm Buys 
Danville Company 


DANVILLE, ILL. The William 
Davies Co., Inc., Danville, Ill, has 
purchased the business of Charles 
Swisher & Sons, feed manufacturer, 
Danville. The purchaser will continue 
to make formula feeds and is build- 
ing a new manufacturing plant. 

William Davies Co., Inc., is the 


American branch of Canada Packers, 
Toronto, and operates a meat packing 
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ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR — 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK « F.L. ROSENBURY + W. C. THEIS - H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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plant in Chicago and at Danville. The 
new feed operation, to be known as 
the feed division, William Davies Co., 
Inc., will serve as an outlet for pack- 
ing house by-products for the com- 
pany, to be utilized in the feeds, as 
well as being a complete feed formu- 
lation plant. 

A new addition to a building at 
Fairchild and Section Streets, Dan- 
ville, on which Davies is spending 
around $400,000, is being constructed 
to house the manufacturing equip- 
ment. The plant will be ultra-modern, 
with a Fuller pneumatic handling 
system for bulk materials. Much of 
the other equipment is Sprout-Wal- 
dron machinery. A batch-mixing plant 
is being installed. The target date 
for completion is July 1. In the mean- 
time, Swisher customers are being 
serviced. The primary interest of the 
firm will be in the distribution of 
high protein supplements, which will 
be distributed through dealers on a 
purely wholesale basis. Distribution 
at first will be restricted to Llinois 
and Indiana. 

W. L. Lavery is the manager of 
the feed division. He has been with 
the feed division of the parent com- 
pany in Toronto since World War 
II, and his most recent position was 
directing sales promotion and adver- 
tising. 

BREAD (8 THE STAFF OF LIF Eee 

TWO ELEVATOR ADDITIONS 

SYRACUSE, KANSAS--A_ 250,000 
bu. addition to the Jackson Grain 
Co, terminal elevator is being com- 


pleted here. Leo O'Toole, manager 
of the Syracuse Cooperative Ex- 
change, reports that his firm will 


build a 300,000 bu. annex to its pres- 
ent terminal in Syracuse. The com- 
pletion date is set for July. 








CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


May 25, 1954 





The Northwestern Miller 


has moved into its new headquarters 
office and publishing plant in sub- 
urban Minneapolis at 250! Wayzata 
Boulevard. From this completely 
modern and larger Home Office 
building, The Northwestern Miller 
and its staff will carry on the tradi- 
tional program of service to the 
industries with which it is associated. 


We hope our new—and consid- 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 
and Agricultural Chemicals 
THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ ~ FEEDSTUFFS 


NOW... A new location for 
Che Northwestern Miller 





erably enlarged — Clubroom will 
continue to be the informal, con- 
venient gathering place of the in- 
dustries we serve. We will look 
forward to showing you our new 
home. 


The Minneapolis telephone num- 
ber remains the same MAin 0575. 
The teletype number is unchanged: 
MP 179. And the cable address con- 
tinues as "PALMKING, Minne- 
apolis."" 


The Northwestern Hiller 





Tue American Baker ¢ MILLING Propuction 2501 Wayzata Bivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


CROPLIFE BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 





















SEMOLINA 
FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


“DURAMBER” 








You can make better bread with 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 








. . "To 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 














“For SUPER Results 


125) USE QUAKER 


| BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 








Choice 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


MILLING WHEAT 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, IN INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable 


program of services to its advertisers, in- 


you taking advantage of this service 
program? Ask for more details. 











cluding bulletin and list services. Are om 





Top Notch Flour Mills ...... oocssoese 21 
‘ Toronte Blevatorsa, Ltd. .....ceseeseess 21 
80 ‘Tri-Btate Milling Co. .........eeeeeees 
6 Uhimann Grain Co. ......6.665. eovcces 3 
30 United Grain Growers, Lid............. 21 
Urban, George, Milling Co............. 3 
30 
Valier & Spies Milling Company........ 
Van Den Bergh, Gebroeders,.......... 
21 Van Dusen Harrington Co.............. 2 
32 Van Walbeek’s Handel N. V....... eves 
“-- Werhoeff & Zoon’s Handel N. V.. 
5, Vis, P. O.. & Co....... PYYTTTTTTT TTT irr 
26 Voigt Milling Co. 2... cc cecccccwcecvens 45 
41 Vreeswyk, Gebroeder@ .........66.5 ° 
32 Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. ...... eesece 7 
Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. ......... Cover 4 
26 Watson & Philip, Ltd. .......... cccccee 8 
Watson-Higgine Milling Co. ........... 
Weber Flour Milla ©0......ccccececeees OO 
Westcentral Cooperative Grain Co...... 42 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd.... 6 
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Brilliant multi-color printing of your 
brands on Hammond Multi-Walls . . 
combined with the uniform high 
quality of papers and materials used 
in their production, provide you with 
shipping containers second to none. 
Manufactured to exacting standards 
every step of the way, Hammond Multi- 
Walls are attractive and strong for 
safe, economical delivery of your 
products. Consult your Hammond 
man today. 


For Multi-Wall bags, “make it a habit 
to depend on Hammond.”’ 


SEWN 
VALVE TYPE 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


May 25, 1954 


Tlammond. 


\ultiWalls 


HAMMOND BAG 


& PAPER COMPANY 
General Offices: Wellsburg, W. Va. 


Plants in Wellsburg, W. Va.; Pine Bluff, Ark. 
and Charlotte, N. C. 
Representatives in the following cities: 
CHICAGO, ILL. - BLUEFIELD, VA. - ST. LOUIS, 
MO. - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. + LIGONIER, PA. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
AKRON, OHIO . KANSAS CITY, MO. 
DALLAS, TEXAS BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 








a 


PASTED ' OPEN MOUTH OPEN MOUTH 
VALVE TYPE SEWN BOTTOM PASTED BOTTOM 












The whole hard winter wheat area 
from Nebraska to Oklahoma serves 
the PAGE MILLS at Topeka. We 


can draw wheat from the best areas 





wherever they may be each year 
without freight penalty because of 
this location. That's mighty good 
quality insurance at all times. 


THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





F BAKER FLOURS 
















OVEN SPRING 
BiG VALUE 





THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 





SALINA, KANSAS 








on schedule | 








Modern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 


makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 
is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DiviStion 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES 


IN PRINCIPAL cities 


“Dyox,"’ ‘“Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flour 
N-RICHMENT-A 

for uniform enrichment 


NA} 














When is a good driver 


a Safe driver? 


When he. expects the unexpected—a child darting into the 
street from between parked cars, an automobile that goes 
through a stop sign, a car that’s parked just over the crest 
of a hill. 


It isn’t enough to have perfect control over your car and 
to keep it in good mechanical condition. Nor do obeying 
traffic laws and keeping alert guarantee by themselves a 
safe trip. Many things are involved, and one of the most im- 


portant is that you assume “the other guy” is a poor driver. 


Nearly 40,000 are killed in automobile accidents every year 
and many more are permanently injured. By being a safe 
driver as well as a good one, you can do much to reduce the 
toll. You can help, too, by supporting the safety movement 
in your community and by teaching your children the rules 


of highway safety. 





